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PREFACE 


The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History,  issued  in  1879,  as  the  first 
of  a  series  intended  to  include  a  complete  account  of  the 
missionary  labors  of  the  French  Jesuit  Fathers,  in  the  several 
Iroquois  cantons,  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
It  has  the  same  distinctive  feature,  in  the  use  made  of  the 
Relations  for  the  purposes  of  local  history,  which  belongs  to 
the  previous  publication.  These  records  of  two  centuries  ago, 
are  allowed  to  tell  their  own  story  of  devotion  and  heroism, 
while  they  also  serve  a  most  trustworthy  guide  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  antiquarian,  topographer,  and  local  historian 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  the  translations  in  the  text, 
and  the  accompanying  map. 

The  writer  would  acknowledge  his  indebtedness,  as  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Cayuga  Chapters,  to  Dr.  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  author  of  Catholic  Missions  Among  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  U.  S.,  (and  kindred  volumes  illustrating  the  early  history 
of  the  country,)  for  his  counsel  and  aid,  which  has  been  of 
service  in  various  particulars.  The  introductory  chapter, 
which  narrates  the  first  missionary  visit  to  the  Indians 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
chapter  VIII  which  concludes  the  histor}^  of  the  Seneca  Mis- 
sion, were   furnished  by  him,    while   the  translations   that 
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compose  the  body  of  the  work,  were  submitted  to  his  careful 
revision.  It  also  gives  me  pleasure  to  direct  attention  to  the 
notes  contributed  by  Gen.  John  S.  Clark,  of  Auburn,  over 
his  own  initials,  as  of  special  value.  They  are  the  result  of 
much  study  and  research,  and  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Indian 
village  sites,  of  repeated  personal  inspection  of  the  several 
localities,  until  entire  satisfaction  has  been  reached.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  appreciate  the  patient  labor  inspired  by  the 
true  historic  spirit,  required  to  attain  accuracy  in  this  depart- 
ment of  study.  C.  H. 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  July,  1884. 


Jssttit  Missions  $mattg  tbs  Itenssas, 


i. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  mission  work  in  Western  New 
York  was  that  of  the  Franciscan  Father  Joseph  de  la  Roche 
Daillon,  a  zealous  man  who  though  of  high  rank,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Dukes  du  Lud,  devoted  himself  to  the 
American  missions  with  all  their  hardships  and  privations. 

Sagard  preserves  the  following  letter  of  this  clergyman 
addressed  to  a  friend  at  Angers  in  France,  giving  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  the  Neuter  nation  in  1626-7.  It  properly 
forms  a  preliminary  chapter  of  the  present  series,  since  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Neuters  by  the  Iroquois  in  1650,  their 
territory  was  incorporated  in  the  Seneca  canton  and  one  of 
the  principle  villages,  Gandougare,  was  at  the  time  of  the 
missionary  labors  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  among  the  Senecas, 
composed  largely  of  captives  from  the  conquered  nation.  In 
the  wars  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons,  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  in  1649,  the  Neuters  took 
part  with  neither ;  and  it  was  their  neutral  position  that  gave 
them  their  name. 

NARRATIVE   OF   FATHER  DE   LA    ROCHE    DAILLON.1 

"Sir: — My  humble  salutation  in  the  mercy  of  Jesus.  It 
is  still  permitted  though   separated  by  distance  to  visit  one's 


l  Translated  by  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  as  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  present 
work.  The  notes,  together  with  the  sketch  of  Brule  which  follows  the  narrative,  are 
also  from  his  pen,  except  as  otherwise  indicated. 
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friends  by  missives,  which  render  absent  persons  present. 
Our  Indians  are  astonished  at  this,  seeing  that  we  often  write 
to  our  Fathers  who  are  at  a  distance  from  us,  and  that  by 
our  letters  they  learn  our  thoughts  and  even  what  these  very 
Indians  had  done  at  the  place  of  our  residence. 

After  having  made  some  stay  in  our  convent  in  Canada, 
and  communicated  with  our  Fathers,  and  the  Reverend  Jesuit 
Fathers,  I  was  induced  by  religious  impulse  to  visit  the 
sedentary  nations  whom  we  call  Huron,  and  with  me  the 
Reverend  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  De  None.  Jesuits.  Having 
arrived  there,  with  all  the  hardships  each  one  can  conceive, 
by  reason  of  the  wretched  roads,  I  received  a  letter  (some 
time  after)  from  our  Reverend  Father  Joseph  le  Oaron,  by 
which  he  encouraged  me  to  push  on  further  to  a  nation 
which  we  call  Neutral,  of  which  the  interpreter  Brule  told 
wonders.  Encouraged  by  so  good  a  Father  and  the  great 
account  made  to  me  of  this  people,  I  journeyed  thither  and 
set  out  from  the  Hurons  with  this  design,  October  18,  1626, 
with  one  named  Grenolle,  and  La  Vallee,  Frenchmen  b}^ 
nation.1 

Passing  by  the  nation  of  the  Petun,2  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  of  a  chief  who  is  in  great  repute  there, 
who  promised  me  to  guide  us  to  that  Neuter  nation,  and 
furnish  Indians  to  carry  our  packages,  and  the  small  stock  of 
provisions  that  we  had  laid  up,  for  it  is  self-deceit  to  think  of 
living  in  these  countries  as  mendicants,  these  people  never 


i  "We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  one  who  proceeded  thither  with  the  design  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  except  the  Rev.  Father  Joseph  de  la  Roche  Daillon,  Recollect, 
who  in  1626  made  a  journey  to  that  country  and  spent  the  winter  there.'"  Relation 
1641,  p.  74.  It  is  evident  that  the  Neuters  lay  on  both  sides  the  Niagara,  as  late  as 
1640,  although  at  that  time  the  Wenro,  and  perhaps  other  bauds  had  been  forced  away 
by  the  Senecas,  and  only  the  smaller  portion  of  the  villages  were  on  the  Iroquois  side 
of  the  Niagara.  From  the  proximity  of  Ounontisaston  where  Father  de  la  Roche  win- 
tered to  the  Wenros,  who  were  on  the  Iroquois  frontier,  the  presumption  is  ver}r  strong 
that  that  Neutral  town  was  east  of  the  Niagara,  and  in  what  is  now  New  York. 

2  These  are  the  Tionontates  orDinondadies,  who  were  overthrown  with  the  Hurons. 
Their  descendants  form  principally  the  westerii  band  now  known  as  Wyandots. 
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thinking  to  give  unless  you  put  them  under  obligation,  and 
it  is  often  necessary  to  make  long  stages  and  even  pass 
many  nights  without  finding  any  other  shelter  than  that  of 
the  stars.  He  fulfilled  to  our  satisfaction  what  he  had  prom- 
ised us,  and  we  slept  only  five  nights  in  the  woods,  and  on 
the  sixth  day  we  arrived  at  the  first  village,  where  we  were 
very  wrell  received,  thanks  to  our  Lord,  and  then  to  four 
other  villages  which  competing  with  each  other  brought  us 
food,  some  venison,  others  squashes,  neintahouy1  and  the 
best  the}7  had,  and  they  were  astonished  to  see  me  dressed  in 
the  style  and  that  I  desired  nothing  belonging  to  them,  only 
that  I  invited  them  by  signs  to  raise  their  eyes  to  Heaven, 
and  make  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  what  filled  them 
with  wonder  was  to  see  me  retire  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
to  pray  to  God,  and  devote  myself  to  interior  exercises,  for 
they  had  never  seen  religious,  except  towards  the  Petuneux 
and  the  Hurons,  their  neighbors. 

At  last  we  reached  the  sixth  village,2  where  I  had  been 
advised  to  remain  ;  I  had  a  council  belcl  here,  where  you 
will  remark,  by  the  wajr,  that  they  call  all  their  assemblies 
councils,  which  they  hold  seated  on  the  ground,  as  often  as  it 
pleases  their  chiefs,  not  in  a  hall,  but  in  a  cabin,  or  in  the 
open  field,  with  very  strict  silence  as  long  as  the  chief  speaks, 
and  they  are  inviolable  observers  of  what  they  have  once 
concluded  and  determined. 

There  I  told  them  through  the  interpreter  that  I  had  come 
in  the  name  of  the  French,  to  form  alliance  and  friendship 
with  them,  and  to  invite  them  to  come  to  the  trade,  that  I 


i  Sagard  in  his  Huron  dictionary  explains  this  to  be  parched  corn. 

I  He  calls  this  subsequently  Ounontisaston.  In  1640  Father  Brebeuf  calls  the  village 
farthest  from  the  Hurons,  and  only  one  day's  journey  from  the  Senecas,  "the  last  town  of 
the  Neuter  nation  on  the  east  side,  called  Onguiaahra,  the  same  name  as  the  river." 
Relation  1641,  p.  75.  The  town  nearest  the  Hurons  was  Kandoucho.  lb.  Teotogiaton 
was  midway.  lb.  p.  78.  Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot  visited  13  of  the  Neuter  towns  and 
apparently  crossed  the  Niagara,  p.  73,  as  Father  de  la  Roche  Haillon  did.  Unfortunately 
Charaplain  mentions  no  Neuter  village  in  his  text  or  map. 
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also  begged  them  to  permit  me  to  remain  in  their  country,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  law  of  our  God,  which 
is  the  only  means  of  going  to  Heaven.  They  accepted  all 
my  offers,  and  assured  me  they  were  very  pleasing  to  them, 
consoled  by  which,  I  made  them  a  present  of  the  little  I  had, 
as  little  knives  and  other  trifles,  which  they  esteem  at  a  high 
price,  for  in  these  countries  you  never  treat  of  anything  with 
the  Indians  without  making  them  presents  of  something  or 
other,  and  in  return  they  begot  me  (as  they  say)  that  is,  they 
declared  me  a  citizen  and  a  child  of  the  country,  and  gave  me 
in  charge  (a  mark  of  great  affection)  to  Souharissen,  who  was 
my  father  and  my  host,  for  according  to  age,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  call  us  cousin,  brother,  son,  uncle  or  nephew,  &c. 
This  one  is  the  chief  of  the  greatest  credit  and  authority, 
who  has  ever  been  in  all  the  nations,  for  he  is  chief  not  of 
his  village  only,  but  of  all  those  of  his  nation,  to  the  number 
of  twenty-eight,  including  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  built 
like  those  of  the  Huron  country,  as  well  as  of  several  little 
hamlets  of  seven  or  eight  cabins,  built  in  various  places, 
convenient  for  fishing,  hunting  or  cultivating  the  ground. 

This  is  without  example  among  the  other  nations  to  have 
so  absolute  a  Chief.  He  acquired  this  honor  and  power  by 
his  courage,  and  for  having  several  times  gone  to  war  against 
the  seventeen  nations  who  are  their  enemies  and  brought 
back  heads,  or  brought  in  prisoners  from  all. 

Those  who  are  valiant  in  this  style  are  highly  esteemed 
among  them.  And  though  they  have  only  the  war  club  and 
the  bow,  yet  they  are  very  war  like,  and  dexterous  in  these 
arms.  After  all  this  friendly  welcome,  our  Frenchmen  hav- 
ing returned,  I  remained,  the  happiest  man  in  the  world, 
hoping  to  advance  something  there  for  God's  glory  or  at 
least  to  discover  the  means,  which  would  be  no  small  thing, 
and  to  endeavor  to  learn  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Iro- 
quois in  order  to  conduct  them  to  the  trade. 


I  have  also  done  my  best  to  leam  their  customs  and  mode 
of  life,  and  during  my  stay  I  visited  them  in  their  cabins,  to 
know  and  instruct  them,  and  I  found  them  sufficiently 
tractable,  and  I  often  made  the  little  children,  who  arc  very 
bright,  stark  naked  and  disheveled,  make  the  sign  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  and  I  remarked  that  in  all  these  countries  I  never 
saw  any  humpbacked,  one-eyed,  or  misshapen. 

I  have  always  seen  them  firm  in  their  wish  to  go  with  at 
least  four  canoes  to  the  trade,  if  I  would  guide  them  ;  the  whole 
difficulty  was  that  we  did  not  know  the  way.  Yroquet,  an 
Indian  known  in  these  countries,  who  had  come  there  with 
twenty  of  his  people  to  hunt  beaver,  and  who  took  at  least 
five  hundred,  was  never  wulling  to  give  us  any  mark  to  know 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  and  several  Hurons  assured  us 
firmly  that  it  was  only  ten  days'  sail  to  the  place  of  trade,  but 
we  were  afraid  of  taking  one  river  for  another,  and  losing 
our  way  or  dying  of  starvation  in  the  land. 

For  three  months  I  had  every  reason  in  the  world  to  be 
satisiied  with  my  people.  But  the  Hurons  having  discovered 
that  I  talked  of  taking  them  to  the  trade,  spread  through  all 
the  village  where  they  passed,  very  evil  rumors  about  me, 
that  I  was  a  great  magician  ;  that  I  had  diseased  the  air  in 
their  country  and  poisoned  several ;  that  if  they  did  not  soon 
make  way  with  me  that  I  would  set  fire  to  their  villages,  and 
make  all  their  children  die  ;  in  fine,  that  I  was,  as  they  rep- 
resented, an  Atataniie — this  is  their  word  to  signify  one  who 
makes  sorceries,  which  they  hold  in  the  greatest  horror  ;  and, 
by  the  way,  know  that  there  are  many  sorcerers  who  under- 
take to  cure  the  sick  by  mummeries  and  other  fancies.1 

In  fine,  these  Hurons  have  alwaj^s  told  them  so  much  evil 
of  the  French  that  they  could  imagine,  in  order  to  divert 
them  from  trading  with  us,  that  the  French  were  inapproach- 


l  When  the  Jesuits  Brebeuf  and  Chanmonot  attempted  a  mission  among  the  Neuters 
in  1640,  the  same  accusations  were  made  against  them  by  Hurons.    Relation  1641,  p.  75. 
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able,  harsh,  sad  and  melancholy  men,  who  live  on  nothing 
but  snakes  and  poison  ;  that  we  eat  the  thunder1  (which 
they  imagine  to  be  an  unparalleled  monster,  relating  strange 
stories  about  it);  that  we  all  had  tails  like  animals,  and 
that  our  women  had  only  one  breast,  which  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bosom;  that  they  bore  five  or  six  children  at  a 
birth,  and  they  added  a  thousand  other  absurdities  to  make 
us  hated  by  them. 

And  in  fact  these  good  people  who  are  very  easily  per- 
suaded, conceived  such  a  mistrust  of  me,  as  soon  as  any  one 
fell  sick,  they  came  to  ask  me  whether  it  was  not  true  that  I 
had  poisoned  him,  that  they  would  surely  kill  me  if  T  did 
not  cure  him.  I  had  much  difficulty  in  excusing  and  defend- 
ing myself.  At  last  ten  men  of  the  last  village  called  Oua- 
roronon,2  one  day's  march  from  the  Hiroquois,  their  kindred 
and  friends,  coming  to  trade  in  our  village,  came  to  see  me 
and  invited  me  to  visit  them  in  return  at  their  village.  I 
promised  to  do  so  without  fail,  when  the  snow  had  melted,  and 
to  give  them  all  some  trifles,  with  which  they  showed  them- 
selves satisfied.  Thereupon  they  left  the  cabin  where  I 
lodged,  all  the  time  hiding  their  evil  designs  against  me,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  growing  late,  they  came  back  to  see  me, 
and  brusquely  began  to  quarrel  with  me,  without  provoca- 
tion. One  knocked  me  down  with  a  blow  of  his  fist,  and  the 
other  took  an  axe,  and  as  he  was  about  to  lay  my  head  open, 
God  diverted  his  hand  and  turned  the  blow  on  a  post  that  was 
there  near  me.  I  received  several  other  ill  treatments,  but  that 
is  what  we  come  to  seek  in  these  countries.     Quieting  a  little, 


1  This  had  reference  to  the  use  of  gunpowder. 

2  "  The  Wenrohronons  formed  hitherto  one  of  the  nations  associated  to  the  Neuter 
nation  and  were  situated  on  their  borders,  on  the  side  of  the  Hiroquois,  the  common 
enemy  of  all  these  nations."  Relation  KJ39,  p.  59.  After  stating  their  abandonment  by 
the  Neuters  and  their  emigration  to  the  Huron  country  it  speaks  of  their  march  of 
more  than  80  leagues,  on  which  there  were  more  than  600  persons,  the  women  and  little 
children  constituting  the  greater  part." — lb.  p.  C). 
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they  vented  their  anger  on  the  little  property  we  had  left. 
They  took  oar  writing  desk,  blanket,  breviary  and  oar  bag  in 
which  there  were  some  pocketdcnives,  needles,  awls,  and 
other  little  things  of  like  quality,  and  having  thus  stripped 
me,  they  went  off  all  that  night  overjoved  at  their  exploit, 
and  on  arriving  at  their  village,  on  making  an  examination 
of  their  booty,  touched  perhaps  by  a  repentance  come  from  the 
Most  High,  they  sent  me  back  our  breviary,  compass,  writing 
desk,  blanket  and  sack,  but  it  was  quite  empty. 

On  their  arrival  in  my  village,  called  Ounontisaston,  there 
were  only  women  there,  the  men  having  gone  to  hunt  stags. 
On  their  return  they  manifested  to  me  that  they  were  sorry 
for  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  me,  then  no  more  was 
said  about  it. 

The  rumor  spread  forthwith  to  the  Hurons,  that  I  had 
been  killed,  whereupon  the  good  Fathers  Brebeuf  and  de 
Noue,  who  had  remained  there,  sent  Grenolle  promptly  to  me 
to  learn  the  truth,  with  orders  that  if  I  were  alive  to  bring  me 
back,  to  which  I  was  invited  also  by  the  letter  which  they 
had  written  me  with  the  pen  of  their  good  will,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  gainsay  them,  since  such  was  their  advice  and  that 
of  all  the  French,  who  feared  more  disasters  than  profit  by 
my  death,  and  thus  returned  I  to  the  country  of  oar  Fturons, 
where  I  am  at  present  all  admiring  the  divine  effects  of 
Heaven. 

The  country  of  this  Neuter  nation  is  incomparably  greater, 
finer  and  better  than  any  other  of  all  these  countries.1      There 


i  "  There  is  also  two  days'  journey  from  these  (the  Petuns)  another  nation  of  Indians 
who  raise  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco,  on  the  side  towards  the  south,  who  are  called  tha 
Neuter  nations  who  number  4,000  warriors,  who  dwell  west  of  the  lake  of  the  Entouh- 
onorons,  80  to  100  leagues  in  extent.11  Laverdiere^  Champlain,  1(519,  p.  60.  "These 
Neuters  enjoy,  according  to  the  report  of  some,  eighty  leagues  of  country,  where  they 
raise  very  good  tobacco,  which  they  trade  with  their  neighbors.  They  assist  the  Che- 
veux  Relevez  (Ottawas)  against  the  Nation  of  Fire,  of  whom  they  are  mortal  enemies; 
but  between  the  Hiroquois  and  our  Hurons  *  *  *  they  had  peace  and  remained  neutral 
between  the  two  nations."    Sagard,  p.  893     "  From  the  first  town  of  the  Neuter  nation 
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is  an  incredible  number  of  stags  there,  which  they  do  not  take 
one  by  one,  as  is  done  on  this  side,  but  making  three  hedges 
in  a  spacious  place,  they  run  them  all  ahead,  until  they  col- 
lect them  in  this  place,  where  they  take  them  ;  and  they  have 
this  maxim  for  all  kinds  of  animals,  whether  they  need  them 
or  not,  to  kill  all  they  find,  for  fear,  as  they  say,  that  if  they 
do  not  take  them  the  beasts  would  go  and  inform  the  others 
how  they  had  been  pursued,  and  that  afterwards,  in  their 
necessity,  they  would  no  longer  find  any.  A  great  abund- 
ance of  moose  or  elk,  beaver,  raccoons,  and  black  squirrels, 
larger  than  those  of  France,  are  found  there,  a  great  quantity 
of  wild  geese,  turkeys,  cranes,  and  other  animals,  which 
remain  there  all  winter,  which  is  not  long  nor  rigorous  as  m 
Canada,  and  no  snow  had  fallen  there  on  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, which  wras  not  at  most  more  than  two  feet  deep, 
and  began  to  melt  on  the  26th  of  January.  On  the  8th  of 
March1  there  was  no  longer  any  at  all  in  the  open  places, 
though  there  was  a  little,  indeed,  in  the  woods.  Residence 
there  is  pleasant  and  convenient  enough,  the  rivers  furnish 
quantities  of  very  good  fish,  the  soil  gives  good  corn  more 
than  for  their  want.  There  are  squashes,  beans  and  other 
vegetables  in  plenty,  and  very  good  oil  which  they  call  a 
Touronton,2  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  we  should  settle 


found  on  proceeding  from  here  (the  Hurons)  keeping  on  south  or  southwest  it  is  about 
four  days'  journey  to  the  mouth  of  the  so  famous  river  of  that  nation  in  Ontario  or 
Lake  St.  Louis.  This  side  of  that  river  and  not  beyond  it,  as  a  certain  map  states,  are 
the  most  of  the  towns  of  the  Neuter  nation.  There  are  three  or  four  beyond  ranged 
from  east  to  west  towards  the  Nation  of  the  Cat  or  Eriechronons.  This  river  is  that  by 
which  our  great  lake  of  the  Hurons  or  Mer  Douce,  which  flows  first  into  that  of  Erie  or 
the  Nation  of  the  Cat,  and  there  it  enters  into  the  lands  of  the  Neuter  nation  and  takes  the 
name  of  Onguiaahra,  till  it  empties  into  Ontario."— Relation  1641,  p.  71.  The  map  re- 
ferred to  is  evidently  C'hamp'ain's,  of  1G32,  where  he  makes  the  Niagara  run  from  west 
to  east  and  places  the  Neuters  entirely  west  of  Lake  Ontario  and  south  of  the  Niagara. 
The  oil  springs  in  their  country  were  evidently  east  not  west  of  that  river. 

i  This  tixes  apparently  the  period  of  his  stay  in  the  country  of  the  Neuters  from 
November  22,  1620,  to  about  March  8,  1627. 

2  "  The  copyist  of  the  Father's  letter  mistook  in  my  opinion,  the  Huron  word  Otor- 
onton,  which  he  makes  to  mean  oil ;  for  it  is,  properly  speaking,  much,  or  Oh  '.  how 
much  there  is!— Sagard,  p.  893. 
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there  rather  than  elsewhere,  and,  doubtless  on  a  longer  stay 
there  would  be  hope  of:  advancing  God's  glory,  which  is 
more  to  be  sought  than  aught  else,  and  their  conversion  is 
more  to  be  hoped  for  the  faith  than  that  of  the  Huron s,  and 
I  am  astonished  how  the  Company  of  Merchants,  since  the 
time  they  have  come  to  these  countries,  have  not  made  some 
Frenchmen  winter  in  said  country  ;  I  say  assuredly  that  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  lead  them  to  the  trade,  which  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  go  and  come  by  so  short  and  easy  a 
route,1  as  I  have  already  told  }^ou,  for  to  go  trading  to  the 
Hurnns  amid  all  the  difficult  rapids,  and  always  in  danger 
of  drowning,  is  scarcely  attractive,  and  then  to  march  for  six 
days  from  the  Hurons  to  this  country,  crossing  the  land  by 
fearful  and  awful  routes  as  I  have  seen — these  are  insup- 
portable hardships  and  he  alone  knows  it,  who  has  found 
himself  amid  them. 

I  say  then  that  the  gentlemen  associates  should,  in  my 
opinion,  send  some  Frenchmen  to  winter  in  the  country  of 
the  Neuters,  who  are  less  remote  than  that  of  the  Hurons, 
for  they  can  proceed  by  the  lake  of  the  Hiroquois  to  the 
place  where  the  trade  is  held2  in  ten  days  at  most ;  this  lake 
is  theirs  also,  the  one  on  the  one  shore,  and  the  others  on 


i  "  I  conjecture  also  easily  the  proximity  of  the  Neuters  to  Quebec,  in  that  the  Hir- 
oquois are  nearer  to  the  French  than  the  Hurons  are,  and  the  Neuters  are  only  a  day's 
journey  from  the  Hiroquois,  who  all  lie  southward."— Sftgard. 

-  The  place  of  trade,  already  several  times  mentioned,  was  on  Lake  St.  Peter,  about 
fifty  miles  below  Montreal.  Sagard  in  1636  says  :  *  *  *  *  "After  having  been  re- 
freshed for  several  days  with  our  brethren,  and  enjoyed  their  sweet  conversation,  in 
our  little  Convent,  wc  ascended  in  onr  barques  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence  for  the  trade 
of  the  Cape  of  Victory,  which  is  from  Quebec  about  fifty  leagues.  *  *  *  *  We  reached 
Lake  St.  Peter,  which  is  sis  or  seven  leagues  long,  and  three  or  four  wide  in  places,  and 
four  fathoms  deep  where  the  water  is  still.  *  *  *  *  A  little  above  the  outlet  of  the 
lake  we  enter  the  harbor  of  Cape  Victory  and  cast  anchor  about  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  St.  Magdalen,  where  already  were  encamped  along  the  bank, 
a  great  number  of  savages  of  various  nations  for  the  trade  of  beavers  with  the  French. 
*  *  *  *  From  the  harbor  one  sees  in  front  six  or  seven  islands  covered  with  beautiful 
trees  of  uniform  height,  which  conceal  from  view  the  lake  and  the  river  of  the  Iro- 
quois, which  discharges  itself  into  the  great  river  opposite  the  harbor."  (Sagard's 
History  of  Canada,  I.  172  )— J.  S.  O. 
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the  other,  bat  I  see  one  obstacle,  which  is  they  hardly  know 
how  to  manage  canoes,  especially  at  rapids,  although  there 
are  only  two,  but  they  are  long  and  dangerous.  Their  real 
trade  is  hunting  and  war,  outside  of  that  they  are  great 
sluggards,  whom  you  see  like  beggars  in  France,  when  they 
are  full,  lying  on  their  belly  in  the  sun.  Their  life,  like  that 
of  the  Hurons,  very  dissolute,  and  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms entirely  the  same.  The  language  is  different,  however, 
but  they  understand  each  other  as  the  Algoumequins  and 
Montagnais  do.1  As  for  clothes,  do  not  look  for  any  among 
them,  for  they  do  not  wear  even  breech  cloths,  which  is 
veiy  strange,  and  is  scarcely  found  in  the  most  savage  tribes. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  let 
all  kinds  of  people  come  here,  for  the  wicked  life  of  some 
Frenchmen  is  a  pernicious  example  to  them,  and  in  all  these 
countries,  the  people  though  barbarous,  reproach  us,  saying 
that  we  teach  them  things  contrary  to  what  our  Frenchmen 
practice.  Think,  sir,  what  weight  our  words  can  have  after 
that ;  yet  better  is  to  be  hoped  for,  since  what  consoled  me 
on  my  return  was  to  see  that  our  countrymen  had  made 
their  peace  with  our  Lord,  had  confessed  and  received  com- 
munion at  Easter,  and  had  sent  away  their  women,  and  have 
since  been  more  guarded. 

I  must  tell  you  that  they  treated  our  Fathers  so  harshly, 
that  even  two  men  of  whom  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  deprived 
themselves  for  their  accommodation,  have  been  driven  out  by 
force,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  them  any  provisions 
to  nourish  and  support  some  Indian  boys  who  desired  to  live 
with  us,  although  they  promised  to  have  them  remunerated 
by  some  of  our  benefactors.     It  is  cruel  to  be  treated  in  this 


i  "  Our  Hurons  call  the  Neuter  nation  Attiwandaronk,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  People  of 
a  language  a  little  different,"  for  as  to  nations  which  speak  a  language  that  they  do  not 
understand  at  all,  they  call  them  Akwanake,  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be,  as  if  to 
say  "Strangers."  The  people  of  Neuter  Nation  in  turn  for  the  same  reason  call  our 
Hurons  "Attiwandaronk."    Relation  1611,  p.  7~. 
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sort,  by  our  very  countrymen,  but  since  we  are  Friars  Minor, 
our  condition  is  to  suffer  and  to  pray  to  God  to  give  us 
patience. 

It  is  said  that  two  new  Fathers  came  to  us  from  France, 
named  Father  Daniel  Boursier  and  Father  Francis  de  Bin- 
ville,  who  had  been  promised  us  already  last  year  ;  if  this  be 
so,  I  beg  you  as  a  crowning  of  all  your  trouble,  that  you  take 
for  me,  to  let  me  have  without  fail  a  habit  that  they  can  send 
me,  it  is  all  that  I  ask,  for  no  cloth  is  made  here,  and  ours 
being  all  worn  out,  I  cannot  do  without  one.  The  poor 
religious  of  St.  Francis  having  food  and  clothing,  this  is  their 
whole  lot  on  earth ;  Heaven  we  hope  under  favor  of  our 
good  God  in  whose  service  we  must  voluntarily  devote  our 
life  for  the  salvation  of  these  benighted  people,  in  order  that 
it  please  him,  if  he  accept  our  care,  to  make  Christianity 
flourish  in  these  countries.  God  permits  martyrdom  to  those 
who  merit  it,  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  in  that  state,  and  yet  I 
am  not  unaware  that  to  be  recognized  a  true  servant  of  God, 
one  must  expose  himself  for  his  breth ren.  Come  then  bravely 
pain  and  toil,  all  difficulties  and  death  itself  will  be  agreeable 
to  me,  God's  grace  being  with  me,  which  I  implore  by  means 
of  the  prayers  of  all  our  good  friends  over  there,  whose,  sir, 
and  your  most  humble  servant, 

I  am  in  our  Lord. 

Dated  at  Toanchain,  a  Huron  village,  this  ISth  day  of  July,  1627. 

Stephen  Brale,  whose  eulogy  of  the  country  of  the  Neuters 
led  Father  de  la  Koche  Daillon,  to  visit  them,  had,  we  must 
infer,  already  been  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  been  struck 
by  its  advantages.  He  came  over  at  a  very  early  age  and  was 
employed  by  Champlain  from  about  1610  and  perhaps  earlier- 
He  was  one  of  the  first  explorers,  proceeding  to  the  Huron 
country  and  acquiring  their  language  so  as  to  serve  as  inter- 
preter. (Laverdiere's  Champlain,  vi  pp.  2-14-266).  As  early  as 
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September  8,  1615,  when  Champlain  was  preparing  to  join  the 
Hurons  in  their  expedition  against  the  Entouolionorons,  in 
Central  New  York,  Stephen  Brule  set  out  with  a  party  of 
twelve  Ilurons  from  Upper  Canada  for  the  towns  of  the 
Carantouannais,  allies  of  the  Hurons,  living  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  evidently  forming  part  of  the  confederacy  known 
later  as  the  Andastes.  (lb.  (1615.)  p.  35)  to  secure  their 
co-operation  against  the  enemy. 

He  crossed  from  Lake  Ontario  apparently  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, defeated  a  small  Iroquois  party  and  entered  the  Car- 
antouannais town  in  triumph.1  The  force  marched  too  slowly 
to  join  Champlain,  and  Brule  returned  to  their  country  where 
he  wintered.  He  descended  their  river  (the  Susquehanna,) 
visiting  the  neighboring  tribes,  meeting  several  who  com- 
plained of  the  harshness  of  the  Dutch.  At  last  he  started  to 
rejoin  his  countrymen,  but  his  party  was  attacked  and  scat- 
tered by  the  Iroquois,  and  Brule  losing  his  way  entered  an 
Iroquois  village.  He  tried  to  convince  them  that  he  was 
not  of  the  same  nation  of  whites  who  had  just  been  attacking 
them,  but  they  fell  upon  him,  tore  out  his  nails  and  beard 
and  began  to  burn  him  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  He 
was  far  from  being  an  exemplary  character,  but  wore  an 
Agnus  Dei,  and  when  the  Indians  went  to  tear  this  from  his 
neck  he  threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 
Just  then  a  terrible  thunder  storm  came  up,  his  tormentors 
fled  and  the  chief  released  him.  After  he  had  spent  some 
time  with  them  they  escorted  him  four  days1  journey  and  he 
made  his  way  to  the  Atinouaentans,  the  Huron  tribe  occu- 
P3ring  the  peninsula  between  Nattawassaga  and  Matchedash 
bays  on  Lake  Huron  (Laverdiere's  Champlain  1619,  pp.  134- 
140,  1615,  p.  26;  Sagard,  Histoire  du  Canada,  p.  466.) 


i  Carantouan  was  in  the  environs  of  present  Waverly,  in  Tioga  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  on  the  east  side  of  Chemung  River.  It 
■was  enclosed  by  a  palisaded  work,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  plain  to  be  seen,  con- 
taining about  ten  acres.    Brule  reported  that  in  1615  it  contained  800  warriors.— J.  S.  C. 
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He  found  Champlain  in  1618,  and  made  his  report  to 
him.  It  was  apparently  on  this  return  march  that  he  passed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Neuters,  as  it  would  be  his  safest 
course.  We  find  him  in  Quebec  in  1623,  when  he  was  sent 
to  meet  and  bring  down  the  flurons  coming  to  trade.  He 
returned  with  them,  leading  a  very  dissolute  life  among  the 
Indians  (as  Sagard  complained). — Laverdieres  Champlain, 
1624,  p.  81.  When  Kirk  took  Quebec  he  went  over  to  the 
English,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Hurons  in  their  interest  in 
1629,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  reproaches  of  Champlain. 
(lb.  1632,  p.  267.)  Sagard,  writing  in  1636,  states  that  pro- 
voked at  his  conduct  the  Hurons  put  him  to  death  and 
devoured  him. — Sagard,  Histoire  du  Canada,  p.  466,  Lejeune 
Relation  1633,  p.  34  The  latter  fact  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Jesuits.  From  the  remark  of  Father  Brebeuf  (Relation 
1635,  p.  28.)  it  would  seem  that  he  met  his  death  at  the  very 
town,  Toanchain,  whence  Father  de  la  Roche  wrote.  It  was 
about  a  mile  from  Thunder  Bay. — Laverdiere's  Champlain 
1619,  p.  27. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  man  who  was  the  first  to  cross 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  pass  from  the 
village  of  the  Iroquois  through  the  Neutral  territory  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron. 


II. 


The  founder  of  the  first  mission  among  the  Senecas  in 
1656  was  Father  Joseph  Chaumonot,  an  old  Huron  mission- 
ary, not  less  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  than  for  his 
pious  devotion.  He  came  to  Onondaga,  the  capital  of  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  the  year  previous,  together  with  Father 
Claude  Dablon,  and  remained  there  during  the  winter  of 
1655-6,  preparing  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  missions 
in  the  several  Iroquois  cantons.1 

The  following  narrative  of  his  work  in  founding  the  Sen- 
eca missions,  is  translated  from  Chapter  xvil.  of  Relation  for 
1657,2  viz: 

CONCERNING  THE   PUBLICATION  OF   THE    FAITH   AMONG   THE 
SONNONTOUANS. 

The  country  of  the  Sonnontouans  (Senecas),  which  is  much 
the  most  fertile  and  populous  of  the  cantons  of  the  Iroquois, 
contains  two  very  large  towns  and  a  number  of  lesser  vil- 
lages, besides  a  town  of  the  Hurons  named  St.  Michael,  who 
took  refuge  there  in  order  to  escape  the  common  calamity  of 
their    nation.3      These  Hurons,   who  have  preserved    their 


l  For  the  preliminary  history  common  to  the  Iroquois  missions,  see  Early  Chapters  of 
Cayuga  History,  pp.  9-20. 

a  Relations  des  Jesuites  contenanl  ce  qui  s' est  passe  deplus  remarquable  dans  les  mission* 
des  Peres  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  la  Nouvelle  France.  Quebec,  1858.  The  subse- 
quent references  to  the  Relations  are  to  this  edition  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

3  The  Hurons,  as  a  nation,  were  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1649.  This  village  was 
composed  of  the  survivors  of  the  missions  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  John  in  the  Huron 
country.  In  1656  the  Senecas  had  two  very  large  villages,  Sonnontouan  and  Gandagan  ; 
another  important  one  made  up  of  captive  Onnontiogas,  Neuters  and  Hurons  called  in 
1669  Gaudougarae  and  several  smaller  villages  in  all  not  less  than  six. 
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customs  and  particular  habits,  live  separate  from  the  Iro- 
quois,  and  content  themselves  with  being  one  with  them  in 
good  feeling  and  friendship.  Not  having  a  sufficient  number 
of  laborers  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  this  extensive  field,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  preaching  the  good  tidings  to  them,  hav- 
ing exchanged  with  them  presents  of  eeremon\r  and  alliance. 
For  as  soon  as  Father  Chaumonot,  on  our  arrival  in  the 
(Iroquois)  country,  had  adopted  the  Cayugas  as  children  of 
Onontio1  he  went  to  Seneca  to  adopt  that  people  as  brothers 
indeed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Faith  to  which  we  would  dis- 
pose them. 

Having  assembled  the  sachems  of  Gandagan,2  the  princi- 
pal town  of  the  Senecas,  and  made  the  customary  presents 
of  alliance,  he  commenced  in  an  earnest  and  elevated  tone  of 
voice  to  explain  the  principal  truths  of  the  gospel,  which  he 
sealed  with  three  very  beautiful  presents  that  he  had  reserved 
for  the  purpose ;  and  to  press  the  matter  still  farther,  "  My- 
self "  he  said,  "  I  give  with  these  as  guarantee  of  the  truths 
which  I  preach  ;  and  if  my  life,  which  I  consecrate  to  you, 
should  seem  to  you  of  little  account,  I  offer  to  3-011  the  lives 
of  all  the  French  who  have  followed  me  to  Gannentaa3  as 
a  testimony  of  the  Faith  which  I  proclaim  to  you.  Do  you 
not  pint  confidence  in  these  living  presents — these  noble 
braves  ?  Can  you  be  so  simple  as  to  think  that  such  a 
courageous  band  would  leave  their  native  country,  the  most 
agreeable  and  beautiful  in  the  world,  suffer  so  great  hard- 
ships and  come  so  far,  to  bring  you  a  lie  ?  " 


1  For  an  account  of  this  interesting  ceremony  together  with  the  speech  of  Saonchio. 
gwa,  the  distinguished  Cayuga  orator,  on  the  occasion,  see  Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga 
Hutovy,  pp.  15,  16.  Onontio  was  the  name  by  which  the  French  Governor  was  known 
to  the  Iroquois. 

•2  See  note  on  Seneca  towns,  p.  25. 

3  The  site  of  the  Onondaga  Mission  of  St.  Mary.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a  French 
colony  of  some  forty  persons  who  had  accompanied  the  missionaries  from  Quebec, 
nnder  command  of  M.  Du  Puys,  and  was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Onondaga 
lake,  about  midway  between  its  two  extremities. 
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The  result  proved  that  these  barbarians  were  moved  by  the 
discourse  of  the  Father.  For  after  due  deliberation  over  the 
matter,  they  answered  that  they  believed  what  we  had  the 
goodness  to  present  to  them,  and  embraced  the  Faith,  and 
entreated  with  great  earnestness  that  the  Father  would  live 
with  them,  the  better  to  instruct  them  in  our  mysteries. 
There  was  one  more  deeply  touched  than  the  rest,  who  would 
not  consent  that  the  Father  should  depart  until  he,  himself, 
was  instructed  and  baptized,  and  he  had  also  obtained  for  his 
wife  the  same  happiness.  God  has  blessed  the  labors  of  this 
Father  with  similar  success  in  the  other  towns.1 

Annonkentitaoui,  who  is  the  chief  .of  this  people,  resolved 
to  surpass  all  others  in  zeal,  and  to  be  himself  one  of  the 
first  to  become  a  Christian.  A  cancer  which  had  eaten  into 
his  thigh,  having  confined  him  to  the  bed,  the  Father 
although  indisposed,  saw  him  and  converted  him  to  the 
Faith  of  which  he  will  be  a  great  support  in  his  country, 
since  God  seems  with  this  end  in  view,  to  have  healed  him  of 
a  disease  which  all  thought  to  be  incurable. 

Among  the  many  Hurons  who  have  kept  their  faith  during 
their  captivity,  the  Father  met  with  a  woman  who  had  pre- 
served the  zeal  of  a  good  Christian,  and  from  whom  he 
learned  that  the  Hurons  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  continued  in 
the  practice  of  our  religion  with  all  their  former  devotion ; 
and  that  one  of  them  named  Jacques  Otsiaouens,  had  aston- 
ished by  his  fortitude  the  Iroquois  who  burned  him,  not 
omitting  to  repeat  at  length  the  usual  pra}'ers  and  invoking 
without  ceasing  the  name  of  Jesus  during  the  whole  of  his 
torture.2 


1  See  note  on  Seneca  towns,  p.  25. 

2  At  the  dispersion  of  the  Huron  nation  and  with  it  the  missions,  a  number  sought 
refuge  under  French  protection  at  Quebec,  and  after  a  while  were  removed  to  the  Isle 
of  Orleans  in  the  vicinity,  where  a  church  and  a  fort  were  built ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  gave  the  refugees  an  ample  support.  Guided  by  Fathers  Leonard  Garreau  and 
Chaumonot,  two  of  their  surviving  pastors  in  their  own  country,  they  are  said  to  have 
become  models  of  piety  and  devotion. 
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The  Hurons  of  St.  Michael1  did  not  manifest  any  less  signs 
of  piety,  being  filled  with  joy  at  seeing  again  one  of  their 
dear  pastors,  each  asking  forthwith  absolution  for  himself  or 
baptism  for  his  children.     Even  the  old  men  who  despised 

'Seneca  Towns.— When  the  Senecas  were  first  known  to  the  whites,  and  from  that 

time  up  to  the  French  expedition  of  Denonville  in  1687,  they  had  four  principal  towns. 

In  1669  according  to  Galinee,  they  were  living  in  five  village*,  two  of  which  contained 

a  hundred  cabins  each,  the  others  from  twenty  to  thirty.    At  this  time  certainly  two,  and 

probably  three  of  the  largest  were  enclosed  by  palisades.    In   1677  when  visited  by 

Greenhalgh,  an  Albany  trader,  they  were  occupying  four  villages,  none  of  which  were 

palisaded.    Frequent  changes  of  location  with  the  large  towns  was  a  necessity.    Abbe 

Belmont  who  accompanied  Denonville  in  1*587  says  "  they  change  their  locations  every 

ten  years  in  order  to  bring  themselves  near  the  woods."    This  was  probably  true  of 

the  larger  villages,   but  the  smaller  ones  might  continue  for  twenty  years  or  more. 

During  the  time  of  the  Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Senecas  and  up  to  16S7  the  four 

principal  villages  occupied  the  relative  positions  indicated  in  the  following  diagram. 

North. 

SoNNONTOTJAN.  O    -        ■        10  miles.        -        -        O        Gandagaro. 

La  Conception.  St.  James, 

Totiacton.  tiandagan. 

Gandachioragoc.        o  O        Gandougakae. 

:.iia:a,  St.  Michael. 

Keiathe.  Smth.  Onontague. 

Of  Gandagaro  it  is  known  certainly  that  in  107;'  and  1681  it  was  on  the  great  hill 
known  as  Boughton  Hill,  a  ui.le  south  of  the  village  of  Victor  in  Ontario  county. 
Greenhalgh  says  it  contained  oue  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  located  on  the  top  of  a  great 
hill  and  was  not  "  stockadoed."  In  1669  Galinee  describes  it  as  in  a  large  plain  about 
two  leagues  in  circumference,  on  the  edge  of  a  small  hill  and  surrounded  with  palisades. 
No  indications  of  a  palisaded  work  of  this  character  have  been  found,  on,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boughton  Hill.  Denonville  found  some  kind  of  a  work,  en  the  hill  north  of 
Victor,  and  some  evidences  of  a  minor  Indian  village  have  been  found  there,  but  the 
preponderance  of  evidence,  goes  to  show  that  Gandagan  was  south  of  the  great  hill  on 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Chapin.  In  this  vicinity,  in  different  locations  have  been  found  pipes, 
beads,  iron  hatchets,  brass  kettles,  numerous  skeletons,  and  all  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  important  Indian  villages.  This  Gangadan  alias  Gandagaro  was  the  "  St. 
James  "  of  the  missionaries,  the  Capital  and  residence  of  the  chief  sachem  who  presided 
over  the  grand  councils  of  the  tribe. 

Gandougarae,  the  "  St.  Michael  "  of  the  missionaries,  peopled  principally  by  cap- 
tives from  the  Huron  and  other  conquered  tribes,  was  located  at  different  dates  from  one 
and  a  half  to  four  miles  south  of  the  capital  town.  A  site  on  the  east  side  of  Mud  creek 
on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Canaudaigua  and  East  BloonifielJ  about  five  miles 
south-east  of  Victor,  appears  to  have  been  one  site  of  this  village.  Other  sites  were 
probably  on,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chapin  farm,  directly  south  of  Boughton  Hill. 

The  two  eastern  villages  after  their  destruction  in  1687  gradually  drifted  eastward, 
and  were  found  a  hundred  years  later  by  Sullivan  near  present  Geneva.  In  1720  they 
were  two  miles  east  of  the  foot  of  C'anandaigua  lake  ;  in  1750  on  the  White  Springs  farm 
two  miles  south-west,  and  on  Burrell's  creek,  four  miles  south-west  of  Geneva  ;  in  1756 
at  the  Old  Castle  two  miles  north-west  of  Geneva. 

Sonnontouan  alias  Totiacton,  Tegarnhies,  the  "Conception"  of  the  missionaries 
was  located  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Honeoye  Falls  in  the  town  of  Mendon, 
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the  light  of  the  Gospel  while  their  land  flourished,  sought  it 
with  great  eagerness,  asking  immediate  baptism.  How  true 
it  is,  that  affliction  giveth  understanding,  and  adversity 
openeth  the  e}*es  of  them  whom  prosperity  had  blinded. 
But  pleasant  as  were  these  fruits  of  the  Gospel,  the  Father 
was  nevertheless  obliged  to  deprive  himself  of  them,  pressing 
work  calling  him  elsewhere.  ' 

On  his  way  (back  to  Onondaga)  he  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  ridicule  a    superstition    of  the  infidels,  his  guide 


Monroe  county.  It  is  indicated  on  Galinee's  map  as  "  Father  Fremin's  village."  It 
was  about  ten  miles  directly  west  of  Gandagaro  on  Boughton  Hill,  in  a  bend  of  non- 
eoye  creek,  which  at  this  point  sweeps  around  abruptly  to  the  west,  forming  a  right 
angle  on  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  town.  A  second  location  and  probably  the  one 
occupied  in  1687  when  destroyed  by  fire,  was  on  the  Ball  farm,  a  mile  west  of  Honeoye 
Falls  village.  Here,  on  a  space  of  about  twenty  acres,  a  great  abundance  of  relics  have 
been  found,  of  copper,  glass  and  iron  ;  brass  crosses,  medals  and  rings,  and  hundreds 
of  iron  hatchets  bearing  evidence  of  having  passed  through  fire.  This  great  village 
was  the  western  door  of  the  Long  House  and  the  residence  of  Tegaronhies  hence  some- 
times called  Tegaronhies  town. 

Gaxbachioragcu,  the  western  small  town,  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Lima,  four  miles  south  of  the  great  town  when  located  near  Honecye  Falls. 
The  relics  found  here  are  abundant,  and  iudicate  an  important  but  not  a  large  town. 

These  western  villages  after  1687,  drifted  south  and  then  west,  occupyiug  several  dif- 
ferent locations,  and  probably  reached  the  Genesee  river  about  1740.  Sullivan  found 
them  in  1779  in  two  villages,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the  river,  and  a  third  small  one, 
near  the  head  of  Conesus  lake. — J.  S.  C. 

i  Father  Peteu  Mart  Joseph  Chaumonot,  or  as  he  is  sometimes  called  Chaumon- 
not,  was  born  in  1611,  near  Chatillon  Sur  Seine,  where  his  father  was  a  wine  dresser. 
While  studying  with  his  uncle,  a  priest,  he  was  induced  by  a  wicked  associate  to  rob 
his  guardian  and  go  to  Baume  to  finish  his  studies.  Soon  disabused,  he  feared  to  return, 
and  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  After  a  variety  of  adventures,  which  he  has 
inimitably  described,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1632,  as  the 
son  of  an  advocate.  He  soon  revealed  his  deceit,  and  sincerely  converted,  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  perfection.  While  in  his  theology,  Father  Poncet,  then  also  a  student 
of  Rome,  gave  him  one  of  Brebeuf  s  Huron  Relations,  and  he  solicited  the  Canada 
Mission.  His  desire  was  granted  ;  and,  after  being  ordained,  he  was  sent  to  America. 
He  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  1st  of  August,  1639,  with  Father  Poncet,  and  with  him  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  the  Huron  Territory.  Here  he  remained  till  1650,  visiting  the 
villages  of  the  Hurons,  Petuns  and  Neutrals.  He  descended  to  Quebec  with  the  party 
who  settled  on  Isle  Orleans,  and  was  constantly  with  them  till  his  death,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1693,  except  from  1655  to  1658,  when  he  was  at  Onondaga,  and  a  short  stay  at 
Montreal.  History  of  the  Catholic  Misisons  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States, 
1529-1854,  by  John  Git/nary  Shea,  New  York,  1857,  note  p.  198.  The  several  sketches  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  which  appear  in  the  subsequent  pages,  are  largely  derived  from  this 
work,  with  additional  facts  furnished  by  Dr.  Shea. 
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having  presented  a  bit  of  wood  to  cast  upon  two  round 
stones  which  they  encountered  on  the  journey,  surrounded 
with  the  symbols  of  a  superstition  of  this  people  who  in 
passing  throw  a  small  stick  upon  these  stones  in  token  of 
their  homage,  adding  the  words  Koue  I  askennon  eskaiongol, 
that  is  to  say  :  Hold  !  this  is  to  pay  my  passage  in  order  that 
I  may  proceed  with  safety.  ' 

I  cannot  omit  the  death  of  David  Le  Moyne  which  should 
seem  precious  in  the  eyes  of  good  men,  as  we  believe  it  to 
have  been  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  was  a  young  man  from 
Dieppe, a  aged  about  thirty  years,  whose  zeal  led  him  to  fol- 
low the  Father  in  this  mission,  being  disposed  by  a  general 
confession.  A  hemorrhage  which  weakened  his  body  for 
some  time,  did  not  interrupt  for  a  moment  his  enthusiasm ; 
and  he  died  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Tiohero  (Cayuga)  with  the 
gentleness  and  resignation  of  the  elect,  blessing  God  for  this, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  die  in  the  land  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
in  the  work  of  spreading  the  faith.  Is  not  such  a  death  an 
ample  recompense  for  a  life  devoted  to  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 


1  On  his  return  to  Onondaga,  Chaumonot  was  immediately  sent  with  Father  Menard 
the  founder  of  the  Cayuga  mission,  to  the  Oneidas  to  open  friendly  relations  with  that 
most  obstinate  of  the  Iroquois  tribes.  While  on  their  way,  and  the  first  night  they  spent 
in  the  woods,  a  chief  in  the  company  thus  addressed  the  Fathers  :  "Ah,  my  brothers, 
yoa  are  weary.  What  trouble  you  have  to  walk  on  the  snow,  on  ice  and  in  the  water  ! 
But  courage  !  Let  us  not  complain  of  the  toil  since  we  undertake  it  for  so  noble  a 
cause.  Ye  demons  who  inhabit  the  woods,  beware  of  injuring  any  of  those  who  com- 
pose this  embassy.  And  you  trees  laden  with  years,  whom  old  age  must  soon  level  to 
the  earth  suspend  your  fall  ;  envelop  not  in  your  ruin  those  who  go  to  prevent  the  ruin 
of  provinces  and  nations. '"  Relation  1657.  Chap,  xviii.  p.  46.  This  is  similar,  both 
in  sentiment  and  imagery,  to  the  opening  sentences  of  the  preliminary  ceremony  of  the 
Iroquois  "Condoling  Council,"  which  was  convened  to  mourn  a  deceased  councilor  of 
the  League,  and  install  his  successor.  See  The  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  edited  by  Hora- 
tio Hale,  M.  A.,  Philadelphia,  1883 ;  pp.  117-119. 

2  A  seaport  town  of  France,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Arques,  and  takes  its  name 
from  "diep"  an  inlet,  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  early  as  the  12th  century. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  it  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  from  December  1870 
to  July  1871. 
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gin  toward  whom  this  young  man  manifested  a  devotion  that 
was  most  remarkable  ? 

The  central  mission  at  Onondaga  was  broken  up  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1657),  on  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  involv- 
ing the  massacre  of  the  French  colony  located  at  Ganentaa 
and  the  death  of  the  missionaries.  The  circumstances 
attending  the  timely  disclosure  of  the  treacherous  plot  and 
the  manner  of  their  escape,  were  fully  narrated  in  the  history 
of  the  Cayuga  Mission.  '  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  a  war 
followed  between  the  French  and  the  Iroquois  which  raged 
for  two  years,  when  negotiations  for  peace  were  concluded  at 
Montreal,  accompanied  by  the  request  from  the  Iroquois 
embassy  that  the  several  missions  might  be  re-established. 
For  this  purpose,  and  not  without  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
the  French  for  his  personal  safety,  Father  Simon  Le  Moj-ne, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Onondaga  in  1653,  opened  the  way  for  the 
first  missions,  returned  with  the  embassy,  and  arrived  at  the 
Iroquois  capital  the  12th  of  August,  1660.  He  made  a  brief 
visit  to  the  Mohawks  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  overtures 
for  peace,  and  maintained  an  implacable  hostility  to  the 
French,  but  without  success,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life 
from  the  scene  of  his  earlier  labors.  lie  spent  the  autumn 
and  winter  in  missionary  work,  largely  among  the  Onondagas. 
A  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  Relation  of  1662,  as  follows  : 

"Behold  here  a  mission  of  blood  and  fire,  of  labors  and  of 
tears,  of  captives  and  of  barbarians.  It  is  a  country  where 
the  earth  is  still  red  with  the  blood  of  the  French,  where  the 
stakes  yet  stand  covered  with  their  ashes;  where  those  who 
have  survived  their  cruelty,  bear  its  fatal  marks  on  their  feet 
and  hands,  their  toes  cut  off  and  their  finger  nails  torn  out, 
and  where  in  fine  Father  Simon  Le  Moyne  has  been  for  a 
year  to  soothe  the  sighs  of  this  afflicted  church,  and  to  take 


i  Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History,  pp.  29,  30. 
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part  like  a  good  pastor  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  dear 
flock. 

"  He  was  chiefly  occupied  during  the  winter  with  three 
churches,  one  French,  one  Huron  and  one  Iroquois.  He 
preserved  the  piety  among  the  French  captives,  and  be- 
came himself  the  sole  depository  of  all  their  afflictions ;  he 
re-established  the  Huron  church,  formerly  so  flourishing  in 
their  own  country  ;  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Iroquois 
church,  going  from  place  to  place  to  baptize  the  children  and 
the  dying,  and  to  instruct  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  barba- 
rism, were  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  A  little  chapel  formed  of  branches  and  bark  was  the 
sanctuary  where  (rod  received  every  day  the  adoration  of 
those  who  composed  these  three  churches.  Here  the  French 
assembled  each  morning,  half  an  hour  before  daylight,  to  assist 
at  the  august  sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  every  evening  to 
recite  in  common  the  rosary  :  and  often  too,  during  the  day 
to  seek  consolation  from  God  in  their  misfortunes,  joining 
their  mangled  hands  and  lifting  them  to  Heaven,  they  prayed 
for  those  who  had  thus  mutilated  them."  ' 

Owing  to  the  continued  hostilities  of  the  Mohawks,  it 
was  not  until  1668,  that  the  missions  were  renewed,  when 
all  the  cantons  once  more  welcomed  the  missionary  Fathers. 


i  For  an  account  of  Le  Moyne's  visit  to  Cayuga,  see  Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  His- 
tory, p.  25. 
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The  mission  among  the  Senecas  was  resumed  in  1668,  by 
Father  James  Fremin,  who  was  in  Onondaga  in  1657,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Iroquois  missions,  as  referred  to  in  the 
previous  number.  His  narrative  occupies  Chapter  IX  of  the 
Relation  1670,  and  is  as  follows: 

THE  MISSION  OF  ST.  MICHAEL,  OF  TSONNONTOUAN. 

Our  Iroquois  missions  made  in  the  year  1669  very  grati- 
fying progress.  We  then  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  at 
Tsonnontouan,  (Seneca),  where  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  in  the  other  four  cantons  of  the  lower  Iroquois. 
When  I  arrived  here  at  the  close  of  the  year  1668,  I  was 
well  received ;  but  a  fatal  form  of  sickness  breaking  out  at 
the  time,  desolated  the  entire  region,  so  that  I  was  wholly 
occupied  in  visiting  the  cabins  to  instruct  and  baptize  the 
sick,  who  were  in  extremity.  It  pleased  God  to  bless  my 
humble  labors,  so  that  in  a  short  time,  I  baptized  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  nearly  all  adults,  of  whom 
more  than  ninety  died  soon  after  baptism.  But  as  I  was 
alone  and  could  not  leave  the  field,  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  died  (without  baptism)  in  districts  far  removed  from  here, 
while  engaged  in  fishing  or  hunting.  A  necessity  so  press- 
ing impelled  me  to  ask  for  assistance  and  beg  Father  Gar- 
nier,  who  was  at  Onondaga,  to  come  to  my  aid  at  the  earliest 
moment.  But  by  the  time  of  his  arrival  the  contagion  had 
ceased.  Thus  being  relieved  from  exclusive  occupation  with 
the  sick  we  began  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  to  the  people  who 
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bad  never  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  order  to  do 
this  with  the  greater  success  in  different  directions,  Father 
Gamier  took  charge  of  the  town  named  Gandachiragou,1 
where  in  a  short  time  he  built  a  very  commodious  chapel  to 
which  they  flock  from  all  sides  for  instruction. 

As  for  myself,  on  the  27th  of  Sept.  1669,  I  entered  the 
town  called  Gandougarae,"  and  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  public  joy.  They  had  for  some  time  await- 
ed with  impatience  my  coming.  The  town  is  composed  of 
the  remnants  of  three  different  nations  which  having  been 
subdued  by  the  Iroquois,  were  forced  to  submit  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  their  conquerors  and  to  establish  themselves  in 
their  territory.  The  first,  nation  is  called  Onnontioga ;  the 
second  the  Neuter  and  the  third  the  Huron.3  The  first  two 
have  seldom  if  ever  seen  Europeans,  neither  have  they  heard 
mention  of  the  true  God.  As  for  the  third,  they  are  a  col- 
lection from  many  Huron  villages,  all  of  whom  have  been 
instructed  in  the  Faith,  and  many  of  whom  had  already  been 

i  See  Seneca  Towns,  p.  25. 
aibid. 

3  This  was  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Hurons,  Neuters  and  Eries  and  previous  to 
that  of  Gandastogues  ;  whence  the  inference  that  the  Onnontiogas  were  a  tribe  of  the 
Eries  whose  towns  seem  never  to  have  been  visited  by  the  French.  "The  territory  of 
the  Iroquois,"  says  Mr.  Hale  (Iroquois Book  of  Rites  pp.  32,  33.)  "constantly  extending, 
as  their  nnited  strength  made  itself  felt,  became  the  '  Great  Asylum'  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
Of  the  conquered  Eries  and  Hurons  many  hundreds  were  received  and  adopted  by  their 
conquerors.  The  Tuscaroras,  expelled  by  the  English  from  North  Carolina,  took  refuge 
■with  the  Iroquois  and  became  the  sixth  nation  of  the  League.  From  still  further  south 
the  Tuteloes  and  Saponies  of  Dakota  stock,  after  many  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  fled  to 
them  from  their  other  enemies  and  found  a  cordial  welc  >me.  A  chief  still  sits  in  the 
council  as  a  representative  of  the  Tuteloes,  though  the  tribe  itself  has  been  swept  away 
by  disease  or  absorbed  in  the  larger  nations.  Many  fragments  of  tribes  of  Algonkin 
lineage— Delawares,  Mohesans,  Missiasagas — sought  the  same  hospitable  protection, 
which  never  failed  them."  Again  (Ibid  pp.  95,  9(3.):  "  Those  who  suppose  that  the  Hurons 
only  survive  in  a  few  Wyandots,  and  that  the  Eries,  Attiwandaronks  and  Andastes  have 
utterly  perished  are  greatly  mistaken.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  of  the  twelve  thous- 
and Indians  who,  now  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  preserve  the  Iroquois  name  > 
the  greater  portion  derive  their  descent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  those  conquered  na- 
tions. No  other  Indian  community,  so  far  as  we  kuow.  has  pursued  this  policy  of  in- 
corporation to  anything  near  the  same  extent  or  carried  it  out  with  anything  like  the 
same  humanity." 
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baptized  by  our  Fathers  before  that  flourishing  nation  was 
destroyed  by  the  arms  of  the  Iroquois.  ' 

While  they  were  building  me  a  chapel,  I  began  visiting  the 
cabins  in  order  to  know  the  people,  and  chiefly  to  seek  out 
the  scattered  sheep  of  the  ancient  church  of  the  Hurons,  and 
endeavor  to  lead  them  back  to  the  fold  of  Jesus  Christ- 
These  good  people  were  overjoyed  to  see  me  and  hear  me 
speak  of  the  Faith.  It  was  not  possible  to  satisfy  their  de- 
sire in  this  regard.  Some  of  them  said  to  me  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  pray  to  God  but  once  a  day.  Others  complained 
that  I  spent  too  little  time  in  preaching  of  our  Lord  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  them  even  reproached  me  with  partiality 
in  that  I  had  preferred  others  to  them,  as  I  did  not  visit  them 
as  much  as  I  did  the  others.  Indeed  these  poor  souls  were 
so  hungry  and  thirsty  for  righteousness  and  their  salvation, 
that  I  had  difficulty  in  persuading  them  that  as  soon  as  the 
chapel  should  be  finished,  their  good  desires  would  be  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

My  round  of  visits  being  finished,  I  found  about  forty 
adult  Christians  who  had  preserved  faith  and  prayer,  been  kept 
from  the  general  dissoluteness  of  the  country  and  were  living 
in  all  the  purity  of  Christianity.  All  the  rest  of  the  Hurons 
gave  proof  of  great  eagerness  for  holy  baptism  ;  and  I  have 
remarked  in  them  an  assiduity  so  exact  and  such  constancy 
in  prayer,  public  and  private,  that  I  have  great  hope  that 
they  all  will  become  devoted  Christians.  Shall  not  such 
fidelity  and  constancy  in  the  Faith  in  these  invincible  Hu- 
rons serve  in  the  day  of  judgment  to  condemn  the  indolence 
and  corruption  of  the  Christians  of  Europe?  These  barba- 
rians, who  had  just  started  into  Christianity  when  the  Iro- 
quois compelled  them  by  force  of  arms  to  take  part  with 
them,  have  nevertheless  preserved  for  this  long  time   their 

i  In  1649. 
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faith  in  the  midst  of  the  corruption  of  a  people  abandoned 
to  all  sorts  of  vice  and  superstition  ;  and  scarcely  were  they 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  when 
they  were  transported  into  the  very  home  of  disorder  and 
abominations,  destitute  at  the  same  time  of  pastors,  having 
neither  preachers  to  fortif}^  them  in  the  Faith,  nor  confessors 
to  reconcile  them  with  God,  nor  any  of  the  external  means 
with  which  Europe  is  so  amply  provided.  Thus  to  live  with 
fidelit}-,  in  prayers  and  innocence  of  manners,  and  with  an 
ardor  for  their  salvation  equal  to  that  of  the  first  Christians, 
is  it  not  something  that  ought  one  day  to  put  to  shame  the 
weakness  and  unfaithfulness  of  so  many  Catholics  who  cor- 
rupt and  destroy  themselves,  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
means  of  piety  and  salvation  ? 

As  for  the  Onnontiogas,  Tsonnontouans  (Senecas)  and  Neu- 
ters since  they  have  scarcely  ever  seen  Europeans  or  heard  of 
the  Faith,  it  is  a  work  to  absorb  all  the  zeal  of  the  mission- 
ary, who  will  find  it  no  small  labor  to  cultivate  a  field  the 
Evil  One  has  possessed  for  so  many  ages.  The  chapel  being 
finished,  the  Hurons  came  to  pray  to  God  with  great  fervor. 
I  said  the  holy  mass  to  them,  and  they  assisted  with  a  rever- 
ence and  devotion  which  charmed  me,  and  was  pleasing  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven.  A  venerable  person  served  me  as 
catechist,  and  as  he  knew  the  prayers  well,  he  pronounced 
them  with  an  elevated  and  distinct  voice,  easily  understood 
and  followed  by  all  the  others  ;  and  this  zeal  of  the  Hurons 
extended  even  to  their  children.  These  little  savages  were 
eager  to  persuade  those  of  the  other  nations  to  accompany 
them  to  the  chapel  and  pray  with  them.  This  compelled 
their  fathers  and  mothers  to  come  and  see  what  they  were 
doing,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  follow  their  example,  to  avoid 
the  shame  of  being  outdone  by  them. 

What  I  have  most  admired  in  those  Hurons  who  have 
for  many  years  been  Christians,  is  the  open  profession  which 
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they  are  accustomed  to  make  of  their  faith,  which  is  more 
difficult  than  one  can  well  imagine,  among  a  people  wholly 
infidel  and  barbarous,  without  blushing  for  the  gospel,  nor 
caring  for  the  insults  and  ridicule  of  the  pagans ;  and  so  well 
convinced  were  the  other  nations  of  their  constancy  in  the 
Faith,  that  they  give  them  no  other  name  than  that  of  Be- 
lievers, and  The  Faithful ;  and  such  is  the  reputation  two  of 
them  have  acquired  in  the  entire  region  for  virtue,  that  all 
the  people  revere  them. 

One  of  these  bears  the  name  of  James  Atondo  and  the 
other  Francis  Teoronhiongo.  The  first  gives  himself  almost 
continually  to  prayer,  and  in  his  ordinary  conversation  speaks 
only  of  God,  alike  to  Christians  and  infidels.  He  is  very 
exact  in  his  observance  of  all  the  commandments  of  God. 
"  If  you  but  knew,"  he  is  wont  to  say  to  them  "  what  prayer 
is  and  the  power  it  has  to  make  us  happy,  you  would  all 
pray  to  God  without  ceasing.  You  are  so  careful  in  doing 
all  that  your  dreams  require  ;  you  spare  neither  feasts  nor 
presents,  nor  any  expense  to  render  them  propitious  and 
secure  through  them  good  success  in  fishing,  in  hunting,  and 
in  war,  and  a  long  life  as  well ;  but  nevertheless  you  see 
plainly  that  you  are  involved  in  poverty  and  misery  ;  that 
sickness  and  the  enemy  are  every  day  taking  many  of  you 
out  of  the  world.  As  for  myself,  I  pray  to  the  Master  of 
Heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  our  lives,  and 
He  gives  me  strong  and  vigorous  health  at  an  age  very  ad- 
vanced. I  catch  ordinarily  more  fish  than  you  ;  I  am,  by  His 
grace,  better  off  than  you  are,  and  what  overwhelms  me  with 
joy  is.  that  when  I  come  to  die,  I  hope  to  be  happy  to  all 
eternity;  and  as  for  you  others,  }rou  will  onl}'  exchange  the 
evils  of  this  wretched  life  for  torments  and  eternal  fires.1' 

The  second  named  Francis  Teoronhiongo  who  was  formerly 
the  host  of  the  late  Father  Le  Moyne,1  is  an  old  man  of  ap- 

1  See  account  in  Relation  1G62,  p.  8. 
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proved  faith,  and  has  not  passed  a  single  day  in  twenty-seven 
years  without  saying  prayers.  He  has  instructed  his  wife 
and  children  in  the  Faith  and  reared  his  entire  family  in 
holiness.  Now  that  he  is  intelligent  in  our  mysteries  and 
as  he  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  his 
greatest  pleasure  is  in  discoursing  about  it  to  all  he  meets, 
both  Christian  and  heathen,  so  that  if  the  gospel  had  never 
been  published  in  this  country  by  the  missionaries,  he  alone 
had  spoken  enough  of  it  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  concern- 
ing human  salvation. 

He  has  said  to  me  many  times,  that  during  the  twenty 
years  he  has  been  separated  from  our  Fathers,  he  scarcely 
passed  a  da}^  without  earnestly  beseeching  our  Lord  the  grace 
that  he  should  not  die  before  being  confessed  and  without 
having  previously  prayed  to  God  with  some  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. "Ah  my  God,''  he  said,  "Thou  hast  shown  so 
great  indulgence  for  me ;  Thou  hast  already  granted  me  so 
many  favors,  wilt  Thou  refuse  me  this  that  I  now  ask  ?  Shall 
I  be  so  unhappy  as  to  die  without  being  confessed?  Hast 
Thou  called  me  to  Christianity,  only  to  leave  me  to  finish  my 
life  without  participating  in  its  holy  mysteries  ?  The  frailty 
of  man  is  so  great  and  his  nature  so  inclined  to  sin,  that  I 
have  strong  reason  to  tremble  as  guilty  before  Thee,  and  de- 
serving death  eternal.  And  what  will  it  avail  me  to  have 
been  baptized,  to  have  prayed  to  Thee,  if  I  am  to  be  so 
wretched  as  to  be  finally  damned  ?  No,  no,  my  God,  I  hope 
for  this  favor  of  Thy  mercy.  Thou  art  all  powerful ;  and 
when  Thou  dost  will  it,  our  Fathers  will  come  to  instruct  us, 
and  I  trust  in  Thy  pity,  that  I  will  not  end  my  life  without 
the  benefit  of  receiving  the  sacraments."  I  doubt  not  that 
prayers  so  sacred  may  have  contributed  much  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  mission.  On  learning  of  my  arrival,  the  first 
thing  he  said  to  me  was,  "  At  last  God  has  heard  me.  Con- 
fess me." 
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At  another  time  when  conversing  with  him  of  his  deceased 
parents,  he  said  :  "  Why  should  I  regret  them?  My  mother 
died  immediately  after  receiving  baptism.  Almost  all  my 
near  relatives  have  yielded  their  souls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Fathers  who  have  made  them  Christians.  They  are  all  happy 
in  Paradise.  I  hope  soon  to  go  and  find  them.  The  greatest 
unhappiness  I  have  had  in  my  life,"  he  added  with  a  sigh, 
"is  that  one  of  my  children  died  some  years  since,  without 
being  able  to  confess  his  sins.  He  was  thirty  years  old.  He 
had  lived  badly,  and  though  I  had  taken  pains  to  make  him 
a  good  man,  he  despised  equally  the  law  of  God  and  the 
warning  of  his  father ;  and  what  afflicts  me  sorely  is  that  he 
died  in  this  sad  condition,  without  the  opportunity  of  being 
reconciled  with  God  by  confession.  I  have  only  one  child  in 
the  world,  and  he  is  at  present  out  to  war.  If  God  dispose 
of  him,  I  shall  have  but  little  trouble  in  consoling  myself, 
since  thou  did'st  confess  him  just  before  he  went  away." 
This  goes  to  show  what  ideas  our  savages  have  of  Paradise 
while  as  yet  they  are  not  fully  instructed  in  our  mysteries. 

I  baptized  the  past  year  a  young  woman  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished of  Seneca,  who  died  the  day  after  her  baptism. 
The  mother  was  inconsolable  at  her  loss,  since  our  savages 
show  extraordinary  affection  for  their  children ;  and  as  I 
was  endeavoring  to  calm  her  grief  by  representing  the  infi- 
nite happiness  her  daughter  was  enjoying  in  Heaven,  she 
artlessly  said  : 

"  Thou  dost  not  understand.  She  was  a  mistress  here,  and 
had  at  her  command  more  than  twenty  slaves  who  are  still 
with  me.  She  never  knew  what  it  was  to  go  to  the  forest 
to  bring  wood  or  to  the  river  to  draw  water.1      She  knows 

i  This  probably  had  reference  to  the  village  Totiacton  north-west  of  Honeoye  Falls 
where  the  river  was  not  far  distant  from  the  town.  This  was  eight  years  previous  to 
Greenhalgh's  visit  in  1677.  While  residing  on  the  site  south-west  of  the  falls  they  prob- 
ably obtained  water  from  the  small  brook  flowing  west  of  the  village.— J.  S.  C. 
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nothing  about  house-keeping.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
being  for  the  present  the  only  one  of  our  family  in  Par- 
adise, she  will  have  much  trouble  to  accustom  herself  to 
the  change,  for  she  will  be  compelled  to  do  her  own  cook- 
ing, go  for  wood  and  water  and  provide  with  her  own  hands 
what  she  needs  to  eat  and  drink.  In  truth,  is  she  not  to  be 
pitied  in  having  no  person  who  is  able  to  serve  her  in  that 
place?  Thou  seest  here  one  of  my  slaves  who  is  sick.  I 
pray  thee  instruct  her  fully  and  show  her  the  path  to  Heaven, 
that  she  by  no  means  miss  the  way,  but  that  she  may  go  and 
lodge  with  my  daughter  and  relieve  her  of  all  the  affairs  of 
her  household." 

I  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  simplicity  of 
this  woman,  to  instruct  the  sick  slave.  I  spoke  to  her;  I 
found  her  disposed  to  listen  to  me;  I  exhorted  her;  I  in- 
structed her ;  she  opened  her  eyes  to  the  truth  and  desired 
of  me  baptism,  which  I  could  not  refuse,  thinking  her  in  im- 
mediate danger  of  death.  But  God  determined  otherwise, 
for  in  time  her  health  was  restored  ;  and  now  she  conducts 
herself  in  all  respects  as  a  worthy  Christian. 

After  a  while,  as  I  sought  to  instruct  the  mistress — she 
having  gradually  given  up  her  low  and  gross  notions  of 
Paradise — to  enable  her  to  form  a  more  correct  and  worthy 
idea  of  supreme  happiness,  she  assured  me  that  there  wras 
nothing  in  the  world  she  was  not  willing  to  do  to  reach  the 
place ;  that  she  was  resolved  to  go  and  join  her  daughter,  to 
dwell  with  her  in  the  same  blessed  sojourn ;  after  which  she 
remained  faithful  in  prayer  and  assiduous  in  the  means  of 
instruction.  She  manifested  the  same  zeal  in  having  all 
her  slaves  instructed  how  to  pray  to  God  ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  through  her  alone,  there  were  won  to  God  more  than 
twenty  persons. 

During  the  six  months  since  I  came  here,  I  have  baptized 
twenty  or  twenty-five  savages.     There  are  besides,  ten  or 
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twelve  adults  who  are  prepared  to  receive  that  sacrament. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  abundant  harvest  of  walnuts  this 
year,  the  joy  of  the  people  is  so  great,  that  one  sees  scarcely 
anything  but  games,  dances  and  feasts  which  they  carry  even 
to  debauch,  although  they  have  no  other  seasoning  than  the 
oil.  '  But  what  consoles  me  in  all  these  disorders  is,  that 
only  two  of  our  Christians  have  lacked  the  courage  to  resist 
the  solicitations  of  the  sorcerer,  to  make  a  certain  supersti- 
tious banquet  in  which  all  who  join  the  dance,  throw  hot 
ashes  on  the  sick,  thinking  this  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  disease. 

The  Iroquois,  strictly  speaking,  have  but  a  single  Divinity 
and  that  the  Dream.  They  render  it  absolute  submission, 
and  follow  all  its  demands  with  scrupulous  exactness.  The 
Senecas  are  much  more  devoted  than  the  others.  Their 
religion,  in  this  regard,  goes  to  the  last  scruple,  since  what- 
ever they  suppose  is  told  them  in  the  dream,  they  hold  them- 
selves absolutely  bound  to  execute  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  other  nations  content  themselves  with  observing  the 
more  important  dreams ;  but  this  people  who  are  looked 
upon  as  living  more  religiously  than  their  neighbors,  think 
themselves  guilty  of  a  great  sin  if  they  disregard  even  one. 

They  think  of  nothing  else  ;  they  talk  of  nothing  else  ;  all 
their  cabins  are  full  of  their  dreams.     They  spare  no  labor 

i  "They  parch  their  nuts  and  acorns  over  the  fire  to  take  away  their  rank  oiliness, 
which  afterwards  pressed,  yield  a  milky  liquor,  and  the  acorns  an  amber-colored  oil. 
In  these  mingled  together,  they  dip  their  cakes  at  great  entertainments,  and  so  serve 
them  up  to  their  guests  as  an  extraordinary  dainty."  Lederer's  Discoveries,  1669-70,  p.  21. 
"  Butternut. — The  kernel  is  thick  and  oily  and  soon  becomes  rancid  ;  hence,  doubt- 
less, are  derived  the  names  of  Butternut  and  Oilnut.  These  nuts  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
markets  of  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  Indians  who  inhabited  these  regions, 
pounded  and  boiled  them,  and  separating  the  oily  substance  which  swam  upon  the  sur- 
face, mixed  it  with  their  food."  North  American  Sylva,  translated  from  the  French  of 
F.  Andrew  Michaux— Paris,  1819.  Vol.  1,  p.  163.  "  Shell-Bark  Hickory.—  The  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan,  lay  up  a  store  of  these 
nuts  for  the  winter,  a  part  of  which  they  pound  in  wooden  mortars,  and  boiling  the  paste 
in  water,  collect  the  oily  matter  which  swims  upon  the  surface,  to  season  their  aliments." 
lb.  p.  185.— J.  S.  C. 
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or  pains  to  manifest  their  devotion,  and  their  folly  on  this 
subject  goes  to  the  last  measure  of  excess  imaginable.  One 
dreams  during  the  night  that  he  has  bathed  himself  ;  upon 
which  he  rises  immediately,  wholly  naked,  goes  to  a  number 
of  cabins,  at  each  of  which  he  makes  the  inmates  throw  over 
his  body  a  kettle  full  of  water,  however  cold  it  may  be. 
Another  who  dreamed  that  he  was  taken  captive  or  burned 
alive,  caused  h  mself  to  be  bound  the  following  day,  after  the 
manner  of  a  prisoner  to  be  burned,  persuading  himself  that 
having  in  this  way  satisfied  his  dream,  his  fidelity  would 
avert  from  him  the  pain  and  infamy  of  captivity  or  death, 
which  otherwise  it  had  been  revealed  by  his  divinity  he 
should  suffer  among  his  enemies. 

There  are  some  who  have  been  as  far  as  Quebec,  and  trav- 
eled one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  have  a  dog  which  they 
had  dreamed  they  could  purchase  there.  ]t  is  easy  from  this 
to  judge  in  what  peril  we  are  every  day  among  a  people  who 
would  tomahawk  us  in  cold  blood,  if  the}-  dreamed  they 
ought  to  do  this.  Since  it  is  a  little  thing  that  gives  offence 
to  a  savage,  it  is  easy  for  his  imagination  once  excited,  to 
represent  to  him  in  a  dream  that  he  should  take  vengeance 
on  him  wdio  had  caused  the  offence.  We  appear  to  ourselves 
as  victims  liable  to  be  taken  any  moment  to  torture ;  and 
since  one  is  made  to  die  a  hundred  times  by  the  ever  present 
image  of  death,  we  esteem  ourselves  happy  in  approaching 
so  near  to  martyrdom. 

The  infidel  women,  by  inclination  natural  to  the  sex,  are 
the  more  devoted  in  observing  their  dreams,  and  following 
the  commands  of  this  idol.  It  is  true  that  the  wrorship  which 
this  people  render,  would  rather  pass  for  a  superstition  than 
a  form  of  idolatry,  as  they  neither  pay  adoration  to  the  dream 
nor  offer  it  any  sacrifice.  They  are  confident  from  a  certain 
infallible  experience,  that  whatever  the}r  dream  and  fail  to 
execute,  it  always  comes  back  to  them  in  some  misfortune, 
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mysteriously  expressed  in  the  dream.  I  have  remarked  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  savages  are  at 
less  pains  to  obey  their  dreams  while  in  health,  but  the  mo- 
ment they  have  the  slightest  ailment,  they  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  such  sovereign  remedy  for  their  healing,  and 
to  save  their  life,  as  to  do  all  they  have  dreamed.  The  sor- 
cerers, who  are  the  same  as  priests  of  their  divinity,  contri- 
bute not  a  little  to  establish  them  in  this  superstition,  since 
they  are  always  called  in  to  explain  the  dream ;  and,  since 
they  know  admirably  well  how  to  turn  it  to  their  profit,  they 
live  and  enrich  themselves  of  this  poor  people,  who,  so  soon 
as  they  are  sick,  spare  nothing  in  doing  whatever  the  sorcerer 
declares  the  dream  ordains.1 

This  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Faith 
among  these  people  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
the  one  stumbling  block  to  the  Christian ;  since  as  to  drunk- 


1  Father  de  Carhiel.  who,  when  among  the  Cayugas,  gave  this  subject  of  dreams  par- 
ticular attention,  and  seems  to  have  been  more  than  usually  successful  ia  convincing  the 
Indian  mind  of  the  absurdity  of  yielding  them  implicit  obedience,  writes  :  "I  have  ear 
nestly  combated  their  superstitions,  particularly  the  divine  authority  they  attribute  to 
dreams,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  their  errors,  as  it  is  the  soul  of 
their  religion.  I  have  nevertheless  recognized  two  things  in  my  efforts  to  combat  if 
First,  that  it  is  not  properly  the  dream  that  they  worship  as  the  master  of  their  life,  bii(, 
a  certain  one  of  the  genii  they  call  A-gitkonchoria,  who  they  believe  speak  to  them  in 
sleep  and  command  them  to  obey  implicitly  their  dreams.  The  principal  one  of  these 
spirits  is  Taronhiaouagon  (Upholder  of  the  heavens)  whom  they  recognize  as  a  divinity 
and  obey  as  the  supreme  master  of  their  life;  and  when  they  speak  of  a  dream  as  divine, 
they  only  mean,  that  it  is  through  it  they  know  the  will  of  God  and  what  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  life;  and  furthermore  that  the  actual  doing  of  the  things 
they  had  seen  in  a  dream,  contributes  to  promote  their  health  and  happiness.  They  also, 
sometimes  give  the  name  of  the  master  of  their  life  to  the  object  of  their  dreams,  as  for 
example  to  the  skin  of  a  bear  or  to  similar  things  which  they  have  seen  in  their  sleep  ; 
and  because  they  regard  them  as  charms  to  which  God  has  attached  the  good  fortune  of  a 
long  life.  Thus  they  take  special  care  to  preserve  them  with  this  view,  and  when  they 
are  sick  cover  themselves  with  them  or  place  them  near  their  persons  as  a  defenee 
against  the  attacks  of  disease.  The  second  thing  I  have  recognized  in  combating  the 
obedience  they  render  to  their  dreams,  is  that  they  are  uot  able  to  understand  how  the 
soul  acts  during  sleep,  in  thus  representing  to  them  objects  distant  and  absent,  as  if  near 
and  present.  They  persuade  themselves  that  the  soul  cp:iits  the  body  during  sleep,  and 
that  it  goe3  of  itself  in  search  of  the  things  dreamed  and  to  the  places  where  they  see 
them  ;  and  it  returns  into  the  body  toward  the  end  of  the  night,  when  all  dreams  are 
dissipated."    See  Eaily  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History,  pp.  54,  55. 
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enness,  strongly  as  they  are  addicted  to  it,  nevertheless,  the 
women  and  old  men  do  not  abandon  themselves  to  excess. 
One  is  thus  enabled  to  hope  that  their  example  and  the  zeal 
of  the  missionaries,  may  moderate  the  deportment  of  the 
young  warriors  who  breathe  only  for  blood  and  brandy. 

For  the  overthrow  of  this  superstition  of  the  dream,  I  have 
found  no  method  more  efficacious,  than  to  make  them  see 
clearly  and  by  way  of  inference,  that  the  faithfulness  of  any 
number  of  people  whom  they  know  to  have  carried  out  the 
observance  of  their  dreams,  has  neither  saved  them  from  death 
or  captivity,  nor  from  destruction  itself  of  their  entire  nation. 
This  consideration  has  served  me,  in  this  country,  to  unde- 
ceive and  open  the  eyes  of  many,  thus  leading  them  to  detest 
the  whole  thing,  both  the  superstition  of  the  dream  and  the 
bad  faith  of  the  sorcerer. 

Nevertheless,  in  general,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  efficacious  to  attract  the  Iroquois  to  the  Faith,  than  to 
subdue  their  pride  by  the  might  of  arms  ;  and  by  as  much 
as  they  fear  those  of  the  French,  will  they  lessen  the  obsta- 
cles to  their  conversion. 

God  has  his  elect  not  only  among  the  Iroquois  where  he 
has  his  missionaries,  but  he  permits  them  to  go  forth  carry- 
ing war  to  regions  most  distant,  and  bring  back  captives  to 
introduce  them  into  the  sacred  liberty  of  the  children  of  God 
and  thence  to  Paradise,  from  the  prisons  and  fires  of  the  Iro- 
quois. Thus  we  are  led  to  adore  from  da}'  to  day  the  hidden 
and  mysterious  ways  of  Divine  Providence  toward  his  elect. 

Two  captives  of  the  Gandastogue  having  been  brought 
here  to  be  burned,  according  to  the  custom,  the  first  being 
so  well  instructed  and  giving  all  the  marks  of  a  saintly  dis- 
position to  receive  baptism,  I  conferred  it,  and  after  fifteen 
hours  of  terrible  torture  which  he  endured  with  true  Chris- 
tian resignation,  he  left  the  earth  to  go  to  Heaven.  The 
other  at  the  first,  was  unwilling  to  listen  to  me,  and  having 
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repelled  me  many  times,  I  was  at  length  compelled  to  leave 
him,  that  at  his  leisure  he  might  reflect  on  what  I  said  to  him 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  but  in  a  short  time  he  called  me  to  him 
of  his  own  accord,  saying  that  it  was  all  good,  and  that  he 
wished  to  obey  God  and  be  saved.  I  baptized  him  on  giving 
him  the  necessary  instruction,  after  which  it  was  manifest 
that  faith  was  truly  wrought  in  his  heart.  He  was  taken 
immediately  to  the  place  of  torture,  and  from  the  happy  mo- 
ment of  his  conversion  to  his  latest  breath,  he  sang  all  the 
time,  with  a  courage  invincible — "  Burn  my  body  to  your 
heart's  content;  tear  it  in  pieces;  this  torture  will  soon  be 
over,  after  which  I  go  to  heaven  ;  I  go  to  heaven  there  to 
be  eternally  happy."  He  pronounced  these  words  with  such 
faith  and  so  great  fervor,  that  one  of  our  good  Christians  who 
witnessed  the  burning,  and  who  did  not  know  that  I  had 
instructed  and  baptized  him,  said  to  those  standing  by  : 
"  This  captive  has  truly  the  Faith ;  it  must  certainly  be  that 
he  has  been  instructed  by  some  one  of  our  Fathers,  who  is  at 
Gandastogue." 

Thus  it  is  that  God  gathers  his  elect  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  A  woman  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  from  a  coun- 
try far  distant,  some  days  after  her  arrival  here,  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  malady.  I  repaired  immediately  to  the 
cabin  where  she  was,  to  endeavor  to  instruct  her;  but  she 
could  not  understand  me,  as  I  was  ignorant  of  the  language 
of  her  country,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  find  any  one  to  act 
as  interpreter.  I  saw  nevertheless  that  she  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing, and  that  she  was  about  to  enter  the  final  agony.  From 
that  moment  my  heart  was  cut  with  grief  at  seeing  the  loss 
of  a  poor  soul  which  God  had  brought  to  the  very  threshold 
of  Paradise,  Leaving  the  cabin,  wholly  penetrated  with  affec- 
tion and  sorrow,  I  took  myself  to  prayer  and  commended  to 
God  the  salvation  of  this  soul  with  all  the  fervor  of  which  I 
was  capable  ;  I  employed  at  this  same  point  the  merit  of  the 
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Holy  Virgin  of  all  the  saints.  At  last,  having  for  a  long  time 
invoked  the  compassion  of  our  Lord  in  behalf  of  this  woman, 
I  was  strongly  iaclined  to  return  to  her  cabin  and  recommit 
her  to  her  good  Angel. 

Scarcely  had  I  done  the  one  and  the  other,  when  I  saw  en- 
ter two  women  whom  I  did  not  know,  and  who  were  not  of 
the  town  where  1  reside;  the  one  and  then  the  other  ap- 
proached near  the  sick  one  and  giving  her  many  caresses,  as- 
sured her  that  they  were  come  to  console  her  and  that  they 
would  by  no  means  leave  her.  A  meeting  so  happy,  so  un- 
looked  for,  greatly  surprised  me,  since  I  could  not  but  think 
that  this  meant  that  God  had  sent  two  Angels  from  Heaven 
to  instruct  and  baptize  this  poor  woman.  I  then  asked  if 
they  were  willing  to  serve  me  as  interpreters,  to  procure  for 
the  sick  person,  about  to  expire,  eternal  happiness.  They 
both  offered  themselves  to  render  this  good  office.  I  ex- 
plained to  her  the  mysteries  of  our  Faith  ;  they  repeated  all 
my  words  in  her  language,  with  plainness  and  also  such 
unction  as  enlightened  the  spirit  of  the  sick  one  and  at  the 
same  time  touched  her  heart.  I  was  delighted  with  the  zeal 
and  fervor  with  which  each  of  these  good  catechists  labored 
for  the  instruction  of  this  foreigner.  They  exhorted  her  and 
pressed  her  to  quickly  open  her  eyes  to  the  truth,  since  she 
had  but  a  very  short  time  to  live. 

They  pointed  her  to  the  open  heaven  ready  to  receive  her. 
Not  content  with  faithfully  interpreting  my  words,  they 
added,  themselves,  motives  and  reasons,  which  at  last  com- 
pelled this  poor  woman,  who  was  scarcely  able  to  speak,  to 
make  a  final  effort  for  her  salvation.  She  then  caused  me 
to  approach  her  bed  and  gave  me  to  perceive  that  Grod  Him- 
self had  instructed  her,  and  that  He  had  in  this  short  time 
wrought  in  her  great  things.  I  baptized  her  as  quickly  as 
possible,  seeing  her  so  well  disposed,  and  in  some  moments 
after,  she  expired  to  go  and  possess  in  heaven  eternal  glory. 
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Is  not  this  a  miracle  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  And  should 
we  not  be  thrice  happy  that  He  is  so  willing  to  serve  Him- 
self of  us,  as  the  instrument  of  His  mercy? 


IV. 


The  conclusion  of  Father  Fremiti's  narrative,  discloses  some 
of  the  more  serious  obstacles  encountered  by  the  missionaries 
in  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
Iroquois  life  and  manners  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The 
brief  reference  to  the  Cayuga  mission,  recalls  the  labors  of 
the  devoted  and  gentle  Menard,  its  founder  in  1657,  who, 
four  years  after,  lost  his  life  among  the  forests  which  bor- 
dered Lake  Superior,  while  on  his  way  to  plant  the  cross 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  that  distant  region,  as  he  was 
among  the  first  to  do  on  the  banks  of  our  own  Cayuga.1 


i  Father  Rene  Menard,  who  was  born  in  1604,  had  been  in  France  confessor  to  Mad- 
ame Daillebout,  one  of  the  founders  of  Montreal  ;  but  of  his  previous  history  we  know 
nothing.  He  came  to  Canada  in  the  Esperance,  which  sailed  from  Dieppe  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1640,  and,  after  being  compelled  to  put  back  by  storms,  reached  Quebec  in  July. 
After  being  director  of  the  Ursulines,  he  was  sent  to  the  Huron  country,  and  succeeded 
Raymbaut  as  missionary  of  the  Algonquins,  Nipissings,  and  Atontratas.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Hurons  he  was  stationed  at  Three  Rivers  until  May  1656,  when  he  accompanied  the 
French  expedition  to  Onondaga,  and  from  thence  accompanied  Chaumonot  to  the  Cay- 
ugas  in  August  of  the  same  year.  He  remained  for  two  months,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  Onondaga,  but  soon  after  returned  and  remained  until  the  missions  were  broken  up 
in  1657  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Three  Rivers,  and  remained  there  until  he  was 
chosen  in  August  1660  to  succeed  Garreau  in  an  attempt  to  begin  missions  among  the 
Western  Algonquin  tribes.  He  set  out  with  a  flotilla  of  Indians  and  after  great  suffer- 
ing reached  Lake  Superior  and  founded  the  mission  of  St.  Teresa  among  the  Ottawas 
at  Keweenaw  Bay,  Oct.  15.  He  labored  here  during  the  winter  and  was  planning  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Dakotas,  when  his  services  were  urgently  solicited  by  a  band  of  Hurons 
then  at  the  source  of  the  Black  river,  a  branch  of  the  Mississippi.  He  set  out  for  their 
village  in  July  1661,  and  perished  of  famine  or  by  an  Indian  hand,  near  the  source  of  the 
Wisconsin  in  Lake  Vieux  Desert  in  the  early  part  of  August  1661.  For  the  place  of  his 
death,  which  has  been  much  debated,  we  adopt  the  theory  of  Rev.  E.  Jacker,  who  to 
a  close  study  of  the  data,  adds  a  personal  knowledge  of  Indian  life  and  their  trials  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 
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The  narrative  of  Father  Fremiti  (chap.  IX.  Relation,  1670) 
is  concluded  as  follows  : 

Before  finishing  this  Relation  concerning  our  Iroquois  mis- 
sions, I  will  give  here  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  what  remains 
to  be  said  of  the  condition  in  which  they  are  at  present,  and 
of  what  has  occurred  this  year. 

As  there  were  no  more  sick  in  Tsonnontoiian,  I  started  on 
a  journey  to  Onondaga,  where  the  missionaries  of  this  coun- 
try meet  to  confer  together  on  the  methods  of  laboring  more 
efficiently  for  the  salvation  of  these  people,  and  of  overcom- 
ing the  numerous  obstacles  in  the  wav  of  their  conversion.1 


i  It  so  occurred  that  during  the  absence  of  Father  Fretilin  at  the  missionary  council 
heid  in  Onondaga,  La  Salle,  in  company  with  two  priests  of  the  Sulpitiau  order,  M. 
Dollier  de  Casson  and  Rene  dc  Biehan  de  Galinee,  visited  the  Senecas  in  furtherance  of 
his  first  expedition  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  toward  the  Mississippi.  The  party 
landed  at  Irondequoit  Bay,  the  nearest  point  by  water  to  the  principal  village  of  Son- 
nontouan,  distant  about  twenty  miles,  the  tenth  of  August,  the  very  day  that  Father 
Fremin  arrived  at  Cayuga  on  his  way  to  Onondaga,  and  some  five  or  six  days  after  he 
had  left  the  Seneca  village.  La  Salle  and  his  companions  were  escorted  from  the  land, 
ing  place  by  a  large  company  of  Indians  to  the  village,  where  they  arrived  on  the  twelfth 
of  August,  and  which  is  described  in  the  journal  of  the  expedition  "as  a  collection  of 
cabins  surrounded  with  palisades  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  bound  together  at  the  top 
and  supported  at  the  base,  behind  the  palisades,  by  large  masses  of  wood  of  the  height 
of  a  man.  The  curtains  are  not  otherwise  flanked  but  form  a  simple  enclosure,  per- 
fectly square,  so  that  these  forts  are  not  any  protection."  At  the  council  held  the  next 
day,  the  servant  of  Father  Fremin  acted  as  interpreter,  and  presents  were  exchanged. 
La  Salle  requested  that  a  captive  from  the  country  of  the  Toagenhas  (probably  the 
Ontouagannha  also  called  Mascoutins,  nation  of  the  Prairie,  and  Nation  of  Fire,  at  this 
time  located  in  the  southern  part  of  present  Wisconsin,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
Mississippi)  might  be  given  him  as  a  guide  to  conduct  the  expedition  to  that  people. 
This  they  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  the  young  men,  who  were  away  trading  with  the 
Dutch  to  whom  they  carried  all  their  captives,  should  return,  which  wouid  probably  be 
in  ten  or  twelve  days.  In  the  meanwhile  a  quantity  of  Dutch  brandy  was  brought  to 
the  village,  followed,  as  usual  by  a  drunken  debauch,  in  which  La  Salle  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  threatened  with  death  ;  and  a  Toagenha  captive  whom  they  desired  for  a 
guide,  was  put  to  the  most  cruel  torture  of  six  hours'  duration,  when  his  body  was  cut 
to  pieces  and  prepared  for  the  feast.  Thus  the  visit  of  La  Salle  to  the  Senecas  resulted 
in  disappointment,  and  by  the  detention  he  lost  the  most  favorable  season  for  traveling. 
The  expedition  reached  no  farther  than  the  mouth  of  Grand  river  on  the  northern  side 
of  Lake  Erie.  There  they  were  overtaken  by  the  winter  and  made  their  camp  in  the 
neighboring  woods,  where  they  remained  until  the  following  spring,  when  De  Casson 
and  Galinee  went  west,  La  Salle  having  returned  to  Montreal  the  previous  autumn. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Father  Fremin  left  Tsonnontoiian  for  Onondaga  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  to  avoid  acting  as  interpreter  to  La  Salle  and  the  Sulpitians,  or  aiding  the 
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The  10th  of  August,  1669,  I  had  the  happiness  to  embrace 
Father  de  Carheil  at  Oiogoiien  (Cayuga),  from  whence  I  wrote 
to  the  others  of  our  Fathers,  who  are  among  the  Iroquois,  to 
assemble  at  Onondaga  the  last  of  the  month,  where  we  would 
meet  them.  I  had  the  leisure  in  the  meanwhile,  to  tarry 
some  days  at  this  mission,  where  I  was  witness  of  the  faith 
and  courage  of  the  earlier  Christians  whom  the  late  Father 
Menard  had,  himself,  baptized  ;  many  even  of  the  infidels 
themselves,  had  not  forgotten  the  prayers  which  he  had 
taught  them.  Indeed  all  in  this  recent  church,  gave  me  very 
great  consolation  and  strong  hope  of  the  conversion  of  the 
entire  country.  Father  de  Carheil  is  greatly  beloved.  No 
one  opposes  the  Faith.  Many  of  the  sachems  come  to  pray 
to  God  in  his  little  chapel.  He  has  undertaken  another, 
which  is  to  be  much  larger  and  more  commodious,  and  which 
will  be  completed  in  a  couple  of  months.  I  think  that  then 
they  will  come  in  great  numbers  to  worship  God.     It  is  Rene, 


object  of  their  enterprise.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  notified  of  their  com- 
,  ich  le.>s  that  his  assistance  was  desired.  Indeed  the  narrative  of  Galinee  would 
seem  to  dispose  of  the  whole  story  as  ai\  after  thought.  Speaking  of  the  council  held 
on  their  arrival  at  the  Seneca  town,  he  says  :  "  When  we  saw  the  assembly  large  enough 
we  began  to  talk  of  business,  and  then  it  was  chat  Mr.  de  la  Salle  avowed  that  he  was 
not  able  to  make  himself  understood."  The  inference  here  is  that,  his  Snlpitian  com. 
paaions  had  been  led  to  suppose  La  Salle  capable  of  conversing  with  the  Senecas,  and 
only  when  it  came  to  the  point,  was  it  discovered  that  he  could  not.  But  more  than 
this.  The  narrative  continues  :  "  0:i  the  other  hand,  my  interpreter  saw  that  he  did 
not  know  French  well  enough  to  make  himself  well  understood  by  us,  hence  we  deemed 
it  more  expedient  to  make  use  of  Father  Fremiu's  man  to  make  our  speech  and  to 
report  to  us  what  the  Indians  might  say  ;  and  in  fact  the  matter  was  so  transacted.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  that  Father  Fremm  was  not  then  at  his  mission  station,  but  had  gone 
a  few  days  before  to  Onondaga  to  attend  a  meeting  to  be  held  of  all  the  missionaries 
scattered  among  the  Five  Iroquois  nations.  There  was  only  Father  Fremin's  man 
there  who  served  as  an  interpreter."  It  appears  then,  that  Dollier  de  Casson  had  an  in- 
terpreter also,  who  broke  down,  and  that  then  they  applied  to  Father  Fremiu's  man,  a 
•  mission  -'id.  who  actually  did  all  they  required. 
There  is  no  hint  in  the  whole  narrative  of  dissatisfaction  with  Fremiu's  man,  or  of 
any  reluctance  on  his  part  to  serve  them.  In  fact,  the  impression  from  the  whole  is, 
that  they  came  prepared,  entirely  independent  of  the  missionary,  but  when  La  Salle 
and  Dollier  de  Casson's  interpreter,  both  admitted  their  inability,  they  were  thankful  to 
obtain  the  services  of  Fremin's  man.  Parkman.  in  his  La  Salle,  &c,  (1880)  p.  14,  com- 
pared with  Ins  Discovery  of  the  Great  West  (18fi9j  p.  13,  completely  rejects  the  charge  of 
La  Salle  against  the  Jesuits. 
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his  associate,  who  is  both  the  architect  and  builder.  It  will 
in  no  respect  resemble  the  cabins  of  the  savages,  except  in  its 
covering  of  bark.  In  all  other  particulars  it  will  resemble  a 
house  such  as  they  build  in  France.  Behind  the  altar  he  has 
contrived  to  make  a  small  room.  Every  one  in  the  whole 
town  speaks  of  the  skill  of  Rene.  He  dispenses  various  med- 
icines which  he  prepares,  himself,  on  the  spot ;  he  dresses  all 
kinds  of  wounds  and  heals  them  ;  he  treats  all  the  sick. 
Many  Cay u gas  said  to  me,  that  but  for  him  they  would  have 
died.  One  cannot  believe  to  what  extent  he  is  loved  bv 
these  savages.  Would  that  it  might  please  God  that  each  of 
our  missions  had  a  man  like  him  ! 

The  20th  of  August,  Father  de  Carheil '  and  myself,  ar- 


iFather  Stephen  de  Oarheil  was  born  at  Vienne,  November  20,  1633.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  August  30,  1053,  and  arrived  in  Canada,  August  6,  1666.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Cayuga  Mission  in  1663,  where  he  remained  until  1684,  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Iroquois  Mission,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  canton  by  Orehaoue  and  Sara- 
noa,  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  tribe.  He  then  became  connected  with  the  Ottawa 
Mission,  where  he  labored  until  early  in  the  next  century.  Charlevoix,  who  saw  him 
in  1721,  at  the  age  of  88,  describes  him  as  then  "full  of  vigor  and  vivacity."  He  had 
sacrificed  the  greatest  talents  which  can  do  honor  to  a  man  of  his  profession,  and  in 
hopes  of  a  fate  like  that  of  many  of  his  brethren,  who  had  bedewed  Canada  with  their 
blood,  he  had  employed  a  kind  of  violence  with  his  superiors  to  obtain  a  mission  whose 
obscurity  sheltered  him  from  all  ambition,  and  offered  him  only  crosses.  There  he 
labored  untiringly  for  more  than  sixty  years.  He  spoke  Huron  and  Iroquois  with  as 
much  ease  and  elegance  as  his  native  tongue,  and  wrote  treatises  in  both  these  lan- 
guages. French  and  Indians  concurred  in  regarding  him  as  a  saint  and  genius  of  the 
highest  order.  It  was  through  the  influence  of  de  Carheil  that  the  famous  Huron 
Chief,  Kondiaront,  commonly  known  as  "  The  Rat,"  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
who,  (himself  an  extraordinary  man,)  was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  were  but  two 
Frenchmen  of  talent  in  all  Canada,  the  Count  de  Frontenac  and  Father  de  Carheil.  The 
Indian  name  of  this  Father  was  Aondechete.  He  early  impressed  the  Cayugas  with 
his  courage  by  acting  as  a  sentinel  on  a  certain  occasion  when  a  rumor  that  a  party  of 
Andastes,  their  most  dreaded  enemies,  were  near  at  hand,  had  filled  the  town  with 
alarm,  and  when  he  accompanied  their  warriors  to  repel  the  expected  attack.  In  1702, 
and  while  stationed  at  Michilimacinac,  he  bore  a  prominent  part  In  what  is  known  as 
"The  Brandy  Quarrel,"  in  resisting  with  his  personal  influence  and  the  power  of  the 
pen,  what  he  styles  (in  his  letter  to  the  French  Intendant;  "  the  deplorable  and  infa- 
mous traffic  in  brandy,  "  which  he  declares  has  been  fruitful  only  "of  disorders,  bru- 
tality, violence,  scorn  and  insult,"  among  the  Indians,  till  it  had  become  impossible  to 
maintain  the  missions,  and  nothing  remained  "  but  to  abandon  them  to  brandy  sellers 
as  a  domain  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery."  Father  de  Carheil  died  at  Quebec  in 
July,  1726,  at  the  advanced  age  of  93  years.  For  a  more  extended  sketch  of  this  ac- 
complished missionary,  see  Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History,  pp.  78-81. 
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rived  at  Onondaga,  where  in  waiting  for  Father  Bruyas  who 
is  at  Oneida,  and  Father  Pierron  who  is  at  Mohawk,  I  had 
time  to  consider  the  affairs  of  our  early  mission ;  and  all 
appeared  in  the  same  state  it  was  when  we  left  it,  in  the  year 
1658,  except  that  the  Onondagas  were  greatly  humiliated 
shortly  after  by  the  Gandastogue,  as  nearly  all  their  braves 
had  been  slain  in  the  war.  They  spoke  to  us  with  great  gen- 
tleness, and  in  all  respects  were  more  tractable  than  before. 
There  is  a  church  of  early  Christians,  which  numbers  about 
forty  who  live  becomingly.  Many  present  themselves  for 
instruction.  Garacontie  is  our  true  friend.  That  Prince  and 
Orator  visited  me  with  all  the  courtesy  imaginable  and  did 
for  us  many  kindnesses. 

The  26th  of  August,  Father  Bruyas1  and  Pierron  arrived, 
and  we  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  our  entire  number  (six)2 


i  Father  James  Bruyas,  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  arrived  at  Quebec,  August  3d,  1666 
and  on  the  14th  of  July,  of  the  following  year,  set  out  for  the  Mohawk  country  and 
thence  in  September  for  Oneida.  Having  been  appointed  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
missions,  in  1671  he  returned  to  the  Mohawks.  He  was  among  the  Senecas  in  1673,  but 
returned  to  the  Mohawks  and  remained  there  until  succeeded  by  Father  Francis  Vaillant 
at  Tionnontoeuen,  in  1679.  In  1684  he  was  in  charge  of  the  mission  at  the  Sault  St. 
Louis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  1687  accompanied  the  French  expedition  against  the 
Senecas  under  Denonville.  He  was  again  at  the  Sault  in  1691,  and  in  1693  became  supe- 
rior of  his  order  in  Canada  and  retained  this  position  until  1700.  In  1699  the  Onondagas 
being  desirous  to  conclude  a  peace,  visited  Montreal  and  invited  Father  Bruyas,  to 
return  as  Ambassador  with  them,  but  their  request  was  refused  until  they  would  con- 
clude a  treaty  at  Montreal,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  was  sent  with  Major  La  Val- 
liere  with  the  king's  letter  announcing  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  England 
and  France,  (La  Potherie,  IV.  131.)  In  the  summer  of  1700  the  Iroquois  renewed  their 
request  and  Father  Bruyas  proceeded  to  Onondaga  (La  Potherie,  IV.  148,)  where  he  ar- 
rived in  August  and  returned  the  month  following  with  a  delegation  that  concluded  a 
final  peace  between  the  French  and  Five  Nations  which  lasted  for  more  than  50  years. 
He  visited  Onondaga  again  in  July  1701  on  public  affairs,  and  acted  as  interpreter  to  the 
Iroquois  at  the  grand  ratification  of  peace  in  August  following,  by  all  the  Indians  (La 
Potherie,  IV.  24 1.)  His  death  took  place  among  the  Iroquois  in  1712.  He  was  the  best  au- 
thority of  his  day  as  a  philologist  of  the  Mohawk  language,  and  compiled  several  works 
in  that  dialect.  (His  Ratines  Agrtieres  published  by  Dr.  Shea  as  number  X.  of  his  lin- 
guistics.) 

2  Including  Fathers  Gamier  andMilet  at  Onondaga,  whose  names  are  not  given  in  the 
text.  Father  Pierron  was  transferred  the  following  year  from  the  Mohawk  to  the 
Seneca  Mission  and  Gamier  accompanied  Freminon  his  return  to  the  Senecas.  Father 
Pierre  Milet  arrived  in  Canada  in  1667,  and  was  sent  the  following  year  to  Onondaga 
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together  to  deliberate  on  all  matters,  during  the  six  days  we 
were  engaged  in  concerting  measures  needful  to  the  success 
of  our  missions,  and  for  overcoming  the  obstacles  which  hin- 
der the  progress  of  the  Faith  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois. 
As  we  were  about  to  separate,  lo  an  Iroquois  messenger  of 
Monsieur,  the  Governor,  arrived  there  from  Montreal,  with 
belts  of  wampum,  and  letters  from  your  Reverence  and  from 
Father  Chaumonot,  by  which  we  were  advised  that  the 
French  had  massacred,  near  Montreal,  seven  Oneidas  with 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Senecas.  This  news 
produced  a  terrible  excitement  throughout  the  nation.  A 
council  was  held  immediately  to  deliberate  on  what  had  been 
done,  and  at  which  we  were  summoned  to  be  present.  The 
deputy  coldly  rehearsed  the  whole  affair.  He  was  bold  to 
change  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  belts,  taking  the  more 
beautiful  one  of  five  thousand  beads,  all  black,  which  he  ac- 
corded to  this  nation  and  only  gave  to  the  Senecas  that  which 
was  the  least  esteemed.  But  the  letter  of  Father  Chaumo- 
not had  informed  us  of  all  these  matters  ;  and  we  all  strenu- 
ously opposed  him  in  this,  and  at  last  compelled  him  to  act 
in  strict  accordance  with  his  instructions.  Garacontie  having 
met,  in  the  town,  one  from  Seneca  gave  to  him  the  belt  which 
was  for  that  nation,  saving  to  him  :  "  It  is  too  far  for  me  to 


where  he  received  the  name  of  Teharonhiagannra,  or  the  looker  up  to  heaven.  He  was 
removed  to  Oneida  in  1671  and  labored  there  until  July  1G84,  when  he  left  aud  joined  De 
la  Bane  on  Lake  St.  Francis,  Aug.  1.  At  the  request  of  the  Marquis  de  Denonville,  he 
was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Fort  Frontmac  in  1685,  where  he  acted  as  interpreter  in  1087; 
and  in  108S  succeeded  de  Lamberville  as  Chaplain  of  the  fort  at  Niagara.  He  returned 
to  Fort  Frontenac  in  1689,  and  being  lured  outside  the  palisades  to  attend  a  dying  In- 
dian, was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Oneidas  and  his  life  saved  by  adoption  into  an  Oneida 
family.  During  his  captivity  the  English  made  many  efforts,  though  in  vain,  to  get  him 
in  their  power,  for  which  purpose  Governor  Fletcher  sent  Dirck  Wessels  to  Oneida. 
He  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  by  a  Christian  agorander,  Susan  Gouentagraudi,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Otassete,  that  of  the  leading  sachem  of  the  first  or  Turtle  branch  of 
the  tribe.  Father  Milet  continued  in  this  capacity  until  the  fall  of  1694  when  he  returned 
to  Quebec.  He  asked  to  be  returned  again  as  missionary  to  those  Indians,  but  the 
aspect  of  the  times  did  not  permit  it.  Charlevoix  who  was  in  Canada  from  1705  to  1732 
lived  several  years  with  Milet  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  esteem.  Father 
Milet  died  at  Quebec,  Dec.  31,  1708. 
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go  myself.  Represent  tliou  to  thy  sachems  the  voice  and 
desire  of  Onontio."  As  to  the  belt  designed  for  those  of 
Oneida,  he  said  that  since  they  would  shortly  come  to  Onon- 
daga to  hold  a  general  council,  he  would  make  known  to 
hem  the  will  of  Onontio.  Without  doubt  a  single  affair  of 
this  nature  is  most  unfortunate,  and  is  enough  to  rekindle 
war  between  the  Iroquois  and  French. 

Scarcely  had  the  council  finished  its  business,  when  there 
was  heard  through  the  town,  the  cry  of  an  Oneida,  who  had 
fortunately  escaped  from  the  hands  of  a  troop  of  warriors  of 
the  nation  of  the  Nez  Perces.  At  this  cry,  they  reassembled 
in  council,  to  listen  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  adventure.  ""We 
were,"  he  said,  "five  in  one  band.  We  were  returning  victo- 
rious with  two  prisoners,  of  Toiiagannha ;  but  unfortunately 
encountering  a  company  of  warriors  of  the  nation  of  the  Nez 
Perces,  we  were  defeated,  my  four  comrades  having  been 
slain,  or  taken  together  with  our  two  captives ;  I  alone  am 
escaped  from  the  combat.1  Consider  well  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute and  how  it  should  rouse  to  vengeance  a  people  so  fierce 
and  indomitable  as  are  the  Iroquois."  We  did  not  learn 
what  action  was  taken  on  the  subject.  What  I  am  able  to 
assure  you  is,  that  we  are,  by  the  grace  of  God,  prepared  for 
any  event,  according  as  it  shall  please  Him  to  dispose  of  us. 
and  that  we  esteem  ourselves  too  happy  to  be  able  to  offer 
our  lives  a  sacrifice  to  Him. 

Taking  our  departure  from  Onondaga,  we  arrived  on  the  7th 
of  September,  at  Gandachioragou  ;s  and,  as  we  were  passing 
through  Gandagaro,::  a  drunken  savage  seized  Father  Gar- 
nier  with  one  hand  and  raised  the  other  at  two  different  times 
to  stab  him  with  a  knife ;  but  fortunately,  a  woman  happened 
near  enough  to  this  barbarian,  to  wrest  the  knife  from  his 


i  Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  the  Toiiagannha  to  the  Nez  Perces  oi 
Pierced  Noses. 

2  See  Seneca  Towns,  p.  25.       3  Ibid. 
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hand,  and  prevented  him  from  carrying  farther  his  brutal 
design.  I  could  not  but  admire  in  this  encounter,  the  firm- 
ness and  self-possession  of  the  Father  who  did  not  betray  the 
least  sign  of  fear. 

Three  days  after  our  arrival,  he  took  charge  of  the  mission 
of  Gandachioragou,1  where  there  are  three  or  four  Christians 
who  have  made  open  profession  of  their  faith.  He  has  only 
the  charge  of  a  single  town,  at  least  for  the  present  year,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  time  to  acquire  more  perfectly  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  make  for  himself  rules  and  a 
dictionaiy,  that  he  may  instruct  the  others;  hence  I  am 
obliged  to  take  care  of  the  three  other  towns. 

The  twenty-seventh  of  September,  as  I  was  about  to  leave, 
to  assume  charge  of  the  mission  of  St.  Michael,  I  was  taken 
ill,  and  compelled  to  remain  for  several  days  until  the  vio 
lence  of  the  attack  was  passed. 

After  the  first  of  September,  the  youth  of  the  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  start  for  the  open  country ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  able  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 
the  war  or  the  chase,  follow  soon  after.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  about  five  hundred  capable  of  war,  divided  into  many 
bands  who  all  go  against  the  Touagannha,  and  four  or  five 
hundred  to  hunt  the  beaver,  which  they  take  in  the  direction 
of  the  country  of  the  Hurons.  The  latter  take  their  women 
and  children  with  them,  so  that  there  remain  only  a  small 
number  of  old  people.  I  learn  that  it  is  the  same  at  Goio- 
goiien,  and  that  they,  also,  divide  themselves  into  hunters  and 
warriors.  This  is  very  deplorable,  as  the  result  is  that  num- 
bers from  these  nations  die  without  baptism,  as  these  expe- 
ditions are  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  people,  and  what 
grieves  me  is  that  we  are  not  able  to  remedy  the  evil.  But 
God  who  knows  Ilis  elect  does  not  fail  to  furnish  them  the 


1  See  Seneca  Towns,  p.  25. 
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favorable  opportunity  to  gain  Paradise.  We  are  often  hin- 
dered by  such  absences  and  expeditions  common  to  these 
people,  from  laboring  for  their  instruction  with  the  success 
we  could  desire.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  towns  where  we  were  established,  are  away  either  at  the 
war  or  the  chase,  nine  months  out  of  the  year ;  and  for  a 
month  previous  to  their  departure,  the  youth  are  accustomed 
to  abandon  themselves  to  excess  in  drinking,  till  they  become 
furious ;  so  that  excepting  the  old  people  and  the  women 
who  are  not  addicted  to  such  disorders,  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  find  opportunity  to  speak  to  them. 

The  Seneca  arrived  by  way  of  Onondaga,  in  charge  of  the 
belt  of  wampum,  which  Onontio  sent  to  the  Senecas,  in  the 
matter  of  the  death  of  one  of  their  warriors,  who  was  slain 
by  the  French.  The  belt  was  received  with  a  marked  cold- 
ness, and  although  the  exemplary  punishment  which  Mon- 
sieur the  Governor  inflicted  upon  the  assassins,  led  them  to 
approve  of  his  conduct  and  applaud  his  justice,  I  think,  nev- 
ertheless, that  they  would  have  been  much  better  satisfied 
with  ten  belts  of  wampum  than  with  the  death  of  three 
Frenchmen,  since  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  render  the 
same  justice  in  similar  circumstances.  They  declare,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  content  with  this  satisfaction ;  and  I  do 
not  think  they  will  dare  to  carry  their  resentment  farther, 
nor  attempt  anything  against  the  French. 

The  27th  of  September,  as  I  thought  myself  sufficiently 
recovered  from  my  illness,  I  set  out  on  the  journey,  to  take 
charge  of  the  mission  of  St.  Michael  in  the  town  called  Gan- 
dagarae.1  Our  brave  Christian,  Francis  Tehoronhiongo,  met 
me  and  conducted  me  to  one  of  the  finer  cabins  of  the  town, 
that  of  a  person  of  consideration  although  an  unbeliever, 
whose  authority  gave  me  protection  against  the  insolence  of 
the  drunkards. 

The  third  of  November,  which  was  the  Sunday  after  the 

1  See  Seneca  Towns,  p.  25. 
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Festival  of  All  Saints,  the  chapel  being  in  order,  I  invited 
all  our  savages  to  come  there  to  pray  to  God  and  be  present 
at  the  Mass,  which  I  was  to  say  early  in  the  morning.  The 
chapel  being  full  of  people,  I  began  my  exhortation  by  de- 
claring the  object  of  my  coming,  and  accordingly  begged 
them  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth,  to  recognize  the  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  to  put  away  everything  that  was  displeas- 
ing to  Him,  and  by  their  consistent  fidelity,  render  them- 
selves worthy  of  eternal  happiness.  I  hope  of  the  goodness 
of  God,  that  His  grace  will  dispose  their  minds  to  relish  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  and  undeceive  their  vain  superstition, 
beside  drunkenness  and  the  dream  which  are  the  two  obsta- 
cles to  the  Faith  among  the  Iroquois. 

Father  Gamier  continues  to  labor  bravely  in  the  town  of 
Gandachioragou.  God  serves  Himself  of  him  for  the  con- 
version of  some  souls  toward  whom  His  compassion  has  been 
extraordinary.  More  than  twenty  persons,  happily,  having 
been  baptized,  died  most  Christian-like.  But  it  is  evident 
that  sufferings  are  the  lot  of  the  apostolic  missionary,  and 
that  one  must  give  himself  up  to  the  providence  of  God, 
laboring  hard,  and  leading  a  life  which  may  be  called  one 
continual  death. 

The  missionary  labors  of  Father  Fremin  in  New  York, 
close  with  the  foregoing  narrative,  he  having  been  transferred 
to  important  service  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal.1 


i  Father  James  Fremin  arrived  in  Canada  in  1655.  lie  accompanied  Dablon  to  On- 
ondaga in  1656  and  remained  there  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  missions  in  March, 
1657;  was  then  for  two  years  at  Miscou  ;  next  year  at  Three  Rivers  and  Cape  de  la 
Madeleine.  In  1666  he  was  assigned  to  the  Cayuga  Mission,  but  did  not  serve  and 
next  year  was  sent  to  the  Mohawks.  Near  the  close  of  1668  he  visited  the  Senecas  and 
resided  at  Sonnontouan  and  remained  there  until  the  arrival  of  Farther  Gamier  in  the 
following  year,  when  he  changed  his  residence  to  Gandagarae,  the  south-eastern  of  the 
Seneca  villages,  laboring  in  that  village  and  Gandagaro  until  1670,  when  he  was  recalled 
and  assigned  to  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  then  located  at  La  Prairie.  This 
mission  was  removed  to  the  Sault  St.  Louis  in  1676,  and  in  1679  he  visited  France  in  its 
behalf.    lie  was  again  in  Canada  in  1682,  and  died  at  Quebec  on  the  00th  of  July,  1692. 


y. 


The  last  chapter  concluded  the  account  of  the  mission  for 
the  year  1669  when  Father  Fremin  was  called  to  the  residence 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier1  opposite  Montreal,  leaving  Father 
Gamier  in  sole  charge  of  the  Seneca  Mission.  The  follow- 
ing narrative  for  the  succeeding  year  is  contained  in  Chapter 
V.  of  Relation  1671 :  Second  part. 

Although  the  nation  of  the  Seneca  may  be  more  rude  and 
savage,  having  less  intercourse  with  the  French,  and.  farther 
from  the  requisite  disposition  to  embrace  the  Faith,  neverthe- 
less our  Fathers  who  have  labored  in  their  missions  for  the 
past  two  years,  have  found  there  choice  souls:  and  Father 
Gamier  who  at  present  has  the  entire  charge  of  them,  requests 
assistance  in  the  hope  that  these  people  who  are  more  numer- 
ous than  all  the  other  Iroquois,  may  at  length  be  tamed,  and 
give  excellent  scope  to  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  whom  it 
may  please  God  to  send  among  them.  The  little  that  he 
sends  us  is  well  adapted  to  touch  and  attract  hearts  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  miracles  of  grace  wrought  there, 
give  us  to  see  that  the  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened  ;  more 
than  one  hundred  and  ten  baptized  this  year,  are  manifest 


1  The  place  was  originally  designed  as  a  resort  for  the  missionary  Fathers,  to  which  they 
might  retire  in  their  annual  retreats  or  in  case  of  sickness  ;  but  it  had  already  become 
a  mission  home  where  converts  from  the  several  Iroquois  cantons  might  take  refuge  from 
the  constant  persecution  of  their  own  kindred,  and  also  from  the  bad  example  and  cor- 
rupting influence  of  their  Pagan  countrymen  who  were  becoming  more  and  more 
debauched  by  their  intercourse  with  New  York  traders.  The  new  village  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  1674,  had  its  organized  government  with  permanent  Christian  institutions. 
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proofs  of  this,  as  well  as  the  fervor  and  courage  of  some  souls 
of  the  elect. 

An  old  Christian  named  Francis  Tehoronhiongo  of  the  first 
of  the  church,  of  St.  Michael,  distinguished  for  his  eminent 
virtue  and  for  the  authority  he  has  acquired  over  those  of  his 
own  nation  (Hurons),  having  recently  lost  by  death  an  inti- 
mate friend,  a  good  and  very  virtuous  Christian,  very  sud- 
denly, was  so  impressed  by  the  circumstance  of  the  import- 
ance of  dying  well,  and  the  necessity  of  being  ready  at  any 
moment  to  make  the  passage  on  which  depends  eternal  hap- 
piness or  misery,  that  he  is  not  able  to  divert  his  thoughts. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  grace  upon  him,  that  from  that 
time  he  formed  the  resolution,  which  he  has  inviolably  kept, 
to  debar  himself  from  all  feasts  where  he  saw  any  appearance 
of  superstition  or  of  sin  ;  and  as  the  time  approached  when 
the  infidel  savages  course  through  the  towns  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  dreams,  he  made  public  proclamation  in 
the  towns  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  James,  that  no  person  should 
approach  him  or  any  of  his  relatives  to  satisfy  his  dream, 
since  he  had  done  with  this  ceremony,  and  renounced  these 
things  at  his  baptism  ;  and  as  he  did  not  recognize  in  a  dream 
anything  divine,  so  he  would  neither  render  worship  to  his 
own  dream  or  the  dreams  of  others. 

One  of  the  sachems  of  the  town  for  whom  that  people  have 
great  respect,  and  desire  to  please,  approaching  him  in  the 
course  of  this  public  ceremony  with  a  threat  that  unless  he 
accorded  to  him  what  he  had  dreamed,  he  would  impute  to  him, 
as  is  the  belief  of  these  people,  all  the  misfortunes  that  might 
befall  him,  the  menance  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  him. 
He  replied,  proudly,  that  being  a  Christian,  he  had  no  fear  ; 
he  made  the  same  reply  to  all  who  importuned  him  on  the 
subject.  This  Christian  consistency  has  won  for  him  such 
confidence  and  respect,  that  if  he  happened  unexpectedly  in 
a  gathering   wThere  the  infidels  are  conversing  together  of 
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things  immodest  or  to  the  disparagement  of  the  Faith  or  of 
Christianity,  they  immediately  change  their  conversation ; 
many  apply  to  him  for  instruction  in  our  holy  mysteries 
which  he  understands  perfectly  ;  also  to  learn  the  prayers.1 

Divine  Providence  serves  himself  the  oftener  of  affliction  to 
dispose  them  to  listen  to  his  holy  speech;  humiliation  and 
misfortune  render  them  the  more  docile.  The  same  Father 
writes  us  that  never  has  he  had  more  attentive  hearing  than 
since  the  burning  of  the  town  of  St.  Michael  which  occurred 
last  spring,  when  all  the  cabins  with  the  chapel,  were  re- 
duced to  ashes,  without  the  possibility  of  saving  anything, 
neither  furniture,  corn,  nor  anything  necessary  to  life.  These 
poor  people  do  not  appear  in  any  wise  troubled  by  it,  but 
on  the  contrary  they  testify  to  the  Father  that  they  recog- 
nize God  has  punished  them  justly  for  their  infidelity  and 
the  resistance  they  had  maintained  till  then,  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel.  They  beg  earnestly  that  he  will  by  no  means 
leave  them ;  they  promise  so  soon  as  they  have  rebuilt  their 
cabins  and  their  palisade  for  security  against  their  enemies, 
to  set  up  a  chapel  much  more  beautiful  than  the  former  one, 
and  that  they  will  be  more  assiduous  in  prayer  than  in  the 
past.  The  Father  adds  that  they  make  their  protestation  in 
terms  so  strong  and  with  such  marks  of  sincerity,  that  he  is 
firmly  persuaded  they  will  keep  their  word.     Fiat,  fiat. 

We  recognize  even  more  sensibly  in  their  fatal  maladies 
the  effects  of  grace,  and  the  fruits  the  daily  instructions  pro- 


1  This  aged  man  and  his  wife  left  the  Seneca  towns  in  1677,  with  a  son  and  a  grand- 
child to  spend  their  remaining  days  at  the  mission  of  the  Mountain  of  Montreal  ;  hav- 
ing become  free  by  the  death  of  the  heads  of  the  cabin  in  which  he  had  been  so  long  a 
slave.  He  was  received  there  with  joy  ;  already  known  by  the  annual  Relations  of  the 
Jesuits  for  his  fervent  piety,  he  justified  his  reputation  by  his  conduct  at  the  mission  by 
his  labors  for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  where  he  finally  became  blind,  as  was  supposed  by 
his  intense  devotion.  He  died  in  1690,  at  the  advanced  age  of  100  years  ;  and  the  in- 
scription over  the  place  of  his  burial,  in  one  of  the  ancient  towers  on  the  Mountain  of 
Montreal,  reads  :  "  He  was  by  his  piety  and  probity  the  example  of  Christians,  and  the 
wonder  of  unbelievers." 
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duce  on  minds  that,  at  the  time,  appear  the  more  rebellious 
and  opposed  to  the  Faith.  I  give  here  among  others  two  or 
three  examples  which  appear  to  be  attended  with  circum- 
stances the  more  remarkable. 

A  Seneca  of  the  town  of  St.  James,1  very  aged  and  a  per- 
son of  consideration,  having  been  taken  sick,  the  Father 
visited  him  and  offered  on  his  part  to  render  him  all  possible 
assistance  for  the  relief  of  his  malady  and  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  He  refused  both  roughly,  so  that  the  Father  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  after  some  kind  attentions,  in  order 
not  to  prejudice  him  at  the  outset.  Many  days  passed  with 
him  in  this  ill  nature,  during  which  the  Father  was  able  to 
do  nothing,  except  to  intercede  with  God  for  the  miserable 
one,  who  to  all  human  appearance  must  die  without  baptism 
and  in  unbelief,  the  door  of  his  cabin  closed  and  all  access  to 
him  denied. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Father  was  well  apprised  that  he 
was  visibly  sinking,  which  was  to  him  an  unspeakable  sor- 
row. It  is  only  for  those  who  have  had  the  experience,  to 
understand  what  it  is  to  see  a  single  unfortunate  soul,  that 
one  has  come  to  seek  from  across  the  sea,  so  near  to  perdition 
without  being  able  to  give  aid  and  succor  in  rescuing  it  from 
the  danger;  but  the  goodness  of  God  who  shows  Himself 
equally  favorable  to  the  poor  savage  as  to  the  greatest  mon- 
arch of  earth,  extended  his  hand  toward  him  in  an  unlooked 
for  manner.  As  these  people  are  guided  by  their  dreams,  it 
was  permitted  that  in  sleep  he  should  see  the  Father  who 
gave  him  a  medicine  most  efficacious  for  his  recovery.  This 
was  enough  to  induce  him  to  send  with  all  possible  dispatch 
and,  on  his  own  part,  beseech  the  Father  to  come  and  visit 
him  immediately.  He  was  found  at  St.  Michael,  where, 
awaiting   the   moment   of   grace,  he  had   gone  to  visit  his 


1  Gandagara.    See  note  on  Seneca  towns,  p.  25. 
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church.  He  left  everything  at  this  news  and  returned  with 
all  possible  speed.  The  sick  man  was  overjoyed  at  his  com- 
ing ;  made  him  take  a  seat  at  his  bed  and  said  to  him; 
"  Ourasera  (which  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  Father)  give 
me,  I  pray  thee,  immediately,  the  medicine;  I  have  seen  it, 
while  dreaming,  in  thy  hands  and  it  will  cure  me."  "Ah, 
my  brother,"  replied  the  Father,  "  most  willingly,  I  am  about 
to  give  thee  a  medicine,  but  very  different  and  far  better  than 
that  which  thou  hast  seen  in  the  dream ;  thou  art  in  no 
farther  need  for  the  body,  which  is  in  no  condition  to  be 
benefited  ;  a  medicine  of  this  nature,  would  only  serve  to 
hasten  the  end  of  thy  life.  The  great  Master  of  life,  who 
loves  thee,  commands  me  to  give  thee  a  medicine  which  is 
wholly  heavenly,  and  will  restore  life  and  health  to  thy  soul ; 
deliver  it  from  eternal  death  ;  procure  for  it  instead  of  this 
poor  life  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  animals,  a  life 
of  everlasting  happiness  in  heaven,  by  the  help  of  baptism." 
While  the  Father  was  speaking,  the  Holy  Spirit  wrought 
upon  the  heart  of  the  savage,  and  at  the  word  baptism  of 
which  he  had  spoken  many  times  without  effect,  he  roused 
himself  as  from  a  deep  sleep  and  besought  him,  earnestty,  to 
remind  him  of  the  instructions,  which  at  other  times  he  had 
given  him  to  prepare  him  to  receive  the  sacrament.  This 
the  Father  was  prompt  to  do,  and  the  sick  man  listened  with 
joy  and  consolation.  Having  nevertheless  judged  it  proper 
to  defer  his  baptism  until  the  morrow,  at  the  break  of  day  he 
visited  him  and  found  him  in  holy  impatience  to  see  himself 
of  the  number  of  the  children  of  God,  having  passed  the  en- 
tire night  in  acts  of  faith  and  contrition,  and  in  reciting  the 
prayers  taught  him  the  previous  day,  which  in  no  particular 
had  he  forgotten,  so  far  as  observed  by  the  Father,  the  sick 
one  having  repeated  them  from  memory  in  his  presence.  He 
then  received  holy  baptism  with  sincere  devotion  ;  and  hav- 
ing passed  the  whole  day  and  night  in  praising  God,  asking 
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that  he  might  be  taken  to  paradise,  he  died  the  following 
day,  leaving  this  impression  with  his  pastor,  that  he  was  in- 
fallibly of  the  number  of  the  elect. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with,  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  this  same  missionary  in  these  terms : 
"Drunkenness  caused  by  the  beverages  which  the  infidels 
obtain  from  the  Hollanders,  brought  more  than  eighty 
leagues  by  land,  is  now  more  universal  than  ever,  extending 
even  to  the  women  ;  and  these  disorders  continue  for  twelve 
or  fifteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  each  band  of  traders.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  as  there  is  neither  food  nor  fire  in  their 
cabins,  they  are  abandoned  day  and  night.  The  rest  of  the 
people  flee  for  concealment  to  the  fields  and  the  woods. 
Amid  all  this  debauchery,  the  virtue  of  our  Christians  shines 
out  brightly.  They  are  steadfast  in  their  duties  and  show  as 
great  aversion  to  these  orgies,  as  they  are  foreign  to  their 
profession.  The  drunkards,  themselves,  evince  this  respect, 
that  they  do  not  come  near  the  chapel.1  We  have  our  as- 
semblies as  usual  on  Sundays,  and  our  Christians  gather 
with  great  pains  from  their  hiding  places,  hearing  mass  with 
as  much  quiet  and  devotion  as  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
I  have  more  concern  for  the  sick,  not  knowing  where  to  find 
them.  I  have  not  failed  to  baptize  certain  ones,  among 
them,  an  adult,  who  after  a  year  of  labor,  gave  me  much 
consolation.  He  was  a  catechumen  and  sufficiently  diligent  in 
the  ordinary  prayers.  One  day,  finding  him  very  ill,  I  judged 
it  proper,  with  his  consent,  to  prepare  him  for  baptism.  I  in- 
structed him  to  this  end,  in  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  and 
caused  him  to  perform  the  acts  necessary  to  prepare  him  for 
this  sacrament,  which,  nevertheless  for  good  reasons,  I  de- 
ferred.    Then  finding  him  delirious  and  in  danger  of  death,  I 


i  This  was  often  the  only  refuge  of  the  missionary  against  personal  violence  to  which 
from  various  causes,  he  was  exposed  ;  but  more  especially,  in  scenes  such  as  are  here 
described. 
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did  not  scruple  to  baptize  him.  Some  time  after  coming  to 
himself,  he  called  me  and  said  angrily  that  I  had  deceived 
him  ;  that  in  his  dream  he  had  found  himself  in  heaven 
where  the  French  had  received  him  with  the  whoops  that 
they  (savages)  are  accustomed  to  make  on  the  arrival  of  their 
captives  of  war,  and  that  at  the  time  he  made  his  escape,  they 
already  had  the  fire  brands  in  their  hands  to  burn  him.  As 
for  the  rest,  that  the  water  which  I  poured  upon  his  head 
was  a  spell  and  sorcery  which  would  cause  his  death  or  fix 
his  fate  to  be  burned  eternally  in  the  other  world.  I  had 
recourse  to  God,  more  especially,  in  this  juncture  so  unex- 
pected ;  and  at  last,  He  gave  me  grace  after  three  hours  of 
conflict,  with  mildness  and  kindness,  to  convince  and  unde- 
ceive him.  He  gave  up  all  these  delusions  caused  by  the 
demon  that  would  destroy  him.  He  recovered  with  admira- 
ble behavior  his  first  thoughts,  and  the  sentiments  of  a  soul 
truly  converted.  He  only  desired  to  die,  rather  than  offend 
God  any  more,  and  be  eternally  happy  in  heaven.  He  made 
of  his  own  accord  a  petition  at  the  close  of  the  ordinary 
prayers  in  these  words :  "  Thou  who  art  in  heaven  have  pity 
on  me;  draw  me,  as  soon  as  possible  from  here  below,  that  I 
may  be  perfectly  happy  in  heaven." 

One  other  sick  person  has  consoled  me  still  more,  acting  in 
the  matter  of  his  health  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  for 
a  savage,  and  who  has  given  noble  testimony  to  the  Faith. 
To  gain  him  to  God,  besides  the  frequent  instructions  I  gave 
him,  I  spared  myself  in  no  respect  night  or  day,  to  minister 
to  him  and  lead  him  to  believe  that  I  strongly  desired  his 
recovery.  One  day,  perceiving  clearly  that  my  remedies  were 
without  effect,  and  that  he  was  continuity  growing  worse, 
nevertheless,  seeing  my  extraordinary  earnestness  to  relieve 
him,  lie  said  to  me:  "My  brother,  I  see  well  that  thou  art 
my  friend,  but  I  pray  thee  no  longer  think  of  my  body,  but 
apply  thyself  rather  to  save  my  soul ;  it  is  all  over;  I  shall 
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die  ;  I  can  no  longer  doubt,  and  what  is  important  is  to  die 
well."  I  then  instructed  him  fully  and  baptized  him.  From 
that  time,  well  satisfied  and  thinking  only  of  Paradise,  he 
commenced  to  sing  his  song,  which  they  call  the  death  song, 
but  in  very  different  terms  from  those  he  formerly  would 
have  used,  in  straits  or  while  an  unbeliever.  "  It  is  Jesus," 
he  said,  "  who  is  the  Master  of  my  life  ;  he  leads  me  to  heaven, 
never  more  to  sin  ;  nevermore  to  dream;  the  great  Master 
in  heaven  forbids  it."  These  were  his  last  sentiments  which 
he  clung  to  even  unto  death. 

After  all  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  these  peoples  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Faith,  and  that  the  conversion  of  even  one 
savage  is  a  stroke  from  heaven.  The  freedom  that  they  cher- 
ish more  than  their  life  ;  the  arrogance  which  is  their  nature 
as  well  as  the  fickleness  of  their  resolutions;  the  impurity  in 
which  they  are  reared ;  the  strong  attachment  they  have  for 
their  dreams  and  superstitious  customs ;  their  sports  and  or- 
dinary occupation  in  the  chase  and  in  the  war,  which  renders 
them  unsettled  and  keeps  them  for  the  most  of  the  time  in 
the  field  or  forest,  besides  the  demon  of  drunkenness,  which 
has  possessed  them  for  some  years,  are  without  doubt  great 
hinderances  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  religion. 
Nevertheless,  the  zeal,  the  trust,  the  devotion,  patience  and 
forbearance  of  our  missionaries,  surmount  all  these  obstacles 
and  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  God  will  increase  the  bless- 
ings already  bestowed,  beyond  even  what  He  at  present  gives 
to  their  labors.  It  is  already  a  great  advantage,  that  they 
know  the  language  ;  that  they  have  found  access  to  their 
minds  ;  that  they  are  loved  and  esteemed  among  them  ;  that 
they  have  entire  freedom  to  preach,  in  public  and  private, 
the  word  of  God,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  family  in  all 
their  country  that  is  not  more  or  less  instructed  in  the  prin- 
cipal mysteries  of  our  Faith.  Many  possess  the  Faith, 
although  still  attached   to  their  evil  customs  and  are  not 
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Christians  by  profession.  They  evince  this  in  their  maladies 
when  often  of  their  own  accord,  they  send  for  onr  Fathers 
lest  they  should  die  without  baptism. 

Prayers  are  regularly  observed  in  each  town,  both  morning 
and  evening,  in  the  chapel  where  the  catechumens  are  gath- 
ered, and  where  Christians  receive  on  Sunday  the  sacraments- 
There  also  they  go  through  the  catechism,  in  addition  to  the 
instructions  given  them  each  day  in  their  cabins.  Numbers 
of  little  children  escape  to  heaven  through  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, it  being  one  of  the  chief  solicitudes  of  our  Fathers  to  see 
to  it  that  not  a  single  one  of  these  dies  without  the  sacrament. 
It  is  thus  that,  in  spite  of  hell,  these  little  churches  make  pro- 
gress. There  is  none  of  them  that  does  not  contain  choice 
souls,  who  imitate  the  fervor  and  charity  of  the  Christians  of 
the  first  ages,  and  furnish  by  their  good  example  a  powerful 
motive  for  the  conversion  of  others.  In  a  word,  our  evangel- 
ical laborers  are  so  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done  for  the  Faith  among  these  peoples,  that  they  call 
upon  us  from  all  sides  and  ask  us  for  reinforcements  with  all 
conceivable  urgency,  particularly  those  who  labor  in  these 
lands  full  of  briers  and  thorns,  for  the  culture  of  peoples  more 
barbarous  and  rebellious  toward  the  Gospel. 


VI. 


The  following  letter  of  Father  Julian  Garnier,  still  in  sole 
charge  of  the  three  missions  of  the  Conception,  St.  Michael 
and  St.  James,  occupies  Chap.  VII.  First  Part  of  Relation, 
1672. 

The  spiritual  condition  of  these  missions,  depends  largely 
upon  temporal  affairs,  and  more  than  all  on  the  disposition  of 
mind  to  maintain  peace  with  the  French.  The  sachems  of 
the  town  of  Gandachioragou1  had  given  me  the  assurance, 
in  a  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  that  they  desired  to 
pray  to  God,  and  in  fact  certain  of  them  began  to  do  this : 
and  though  I  had  not  as  yet  seen  in  them  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  the  Faith,  nevertheless,  their  example  led  the  people 
to  listen  to  me  and  gave  me  every  liberty  to  visit  and  instruct 
the  sick.  But  rumors  of  a  French  invasion,  very  soon, 
overturned  these  small  beginnings.  Their  minds  being 
thus  badly  disposed,  the  evil  one  takes  occasion  to  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  Faith  and  those  who  preach  it.  An  old 
man  who  came  here  some  years  since  from  Goiogouen — a 
troublesome  spirit,  but  skillful  in  speech,  who  does  what  he 
will  with  our  Senecas  and  passes  among  them  for  a  wonder- 
ful person — proves  to  them  that  the  Faith  produces  death, 
for  the  reason  that  of  whole  families  who  formerly  embraced 
it,  when  the  late  Father  Menard,  the  apostolic  missionary, 
resided  at  Cayuga,  not  a  single  soul,  as  he  declares,  remains 
He  further  says,  that  the  Black-gowns  are  only  here  as  spies 
who  report  everything  to  Onontio,  that  is,  Monsieur  the  Gov- 


l  See  note  on  Seneca  towns,  p.  25. 
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ernor,  or  that  they  are  sorcerers  who  accomplish  by  disease 
what  Onontio  could  not  effect  by  force  of  arms.  I  know  of 
a  certainty  that  they  have  deliberated  concerning  my  death 
as  a  spy  and  as  a  sorcerer;  onr  host  himself,  Onnonkenrita- 
oiii,1  the  most  prominent  of  the  chiefs  of  this  great  nation, 
has  often  proposed  to  his  sister  to  kill  me,  while  she,  at  the 
same  time,  has  shown  a  great  distrust  of  me  on  account  of 
her  little  daughter  who  often  fell  sick.  As  I  do  not  retire 
at  as  early  au  hour  as  is  their  custom,  and  as  I  remain  a 
considerable  time  in  the  evening,  to  pray  to  God  in  the 
chapel,  they  persuade  themselves  that  I  cannot  employ  my- 
self in  any  other  manner,  than  in  holding  communication 
with  some  demon  in  plotting  the  rain  of  their  family.  Thus 
mv  life,  humanly  speaking,  depends  upon  the  health  of  this 
little  daughter,  and  I  run  a  great  risk  of  losing  it,  if  she 
should  die.  There  would  be  as  much  cause  for  me  to  fear, 
should  any  one  bring  the  news  of  the  probable  march  of  the 
French  into  this  country.  Many  have  assured  me  in  advance, 
that  should  this  happen,  the)'  would  certainly  tomahawk  me.2 
In  this  it  is,  ray  Reverend  Father,  that  I  am  happy,  and 
that  I  esteem  the  felicity  of  my  mission  which  compels  me 
to  consider  each  moment  as  the  last  of  my  life,  and  to  labor 
joy  fully  in  this  state  for  the  salvation  of  these  poor  souls. 


1  Danoncaritaoui  of  Gandachiragou  assistant  of  Tegaronhies,  as  keeper  of  the  west- 
ern door,  the  latter  exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  most  northern  of  the  two  western 
towns,  the  Sonnontouan  of  the  Relations. 

2  Father  Menard  at  Cayuga  was  repeatedly  threatened  with  death  as  a  sorcerer.  He 
relates  that  a  warrior  lodging  in  the  same  cabin,  for  three  nights  in  succession,  attempt- 
ed to  kill  him.  and  was  only  prevented  by  his  host  and  friend  Saonchiogwa,  the  chief  of 
the  canton.  The  persecution  of  the  missionary  Fathers  as  sorcerers  was  also  common 
among  the  Hurons.  They  were  charged  with  causing  not  only  personal  calamities,  but 
all  the  miseries  of  the  nation,  and  at  times  it  would  appear,  that  nothing  short  of  spe- 
cial divine  intervention  stayed  or  turned  aside  the  murderous  blow  of  the  infuriated  sav- 
age. Father  Jogues  was  killed  among  the  Mohawks  on  charge  of  being  a  sorcerer.  A 
belief  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft  appears  to  have  prevailed  very  generally  among  the 
Indians  of  Americi.  The  Ztinis  in  their  recent  visit  to  the  Atlantic  coast  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Frank  H.  Cushing,  while  passing  through  Salem,  looked  upon  the  place  with  great 
reverence  and  awe,  as  being  the  place  where  witches  once  lived,  and  were  burned. 
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One  single  infant  secure  in  heaven  through  holy  baptism,  is 
sufficient  to  change  into  sweetness  all  these  bitter  trials. 

This  old  man  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  takes  advantage  of 
everything  that  has  occurred  of  late,  and  particularly  of  what- 
ever those  who  have  been  to  Quebec,  have  reported  a.o-ainst  us. 
It  by  no  means  needed  this,  to  turn  from  prayer  and  to  em- 
bitter against  us  a  people  so  suspicious,  and  who  are  entirely 
given  up  to  sorceries  and  superstitions ;  hence  they  cease  to 
come  to  the  chapel.  If  I  enter  their  cabins  to  seek  out  the 
sick,  they  regard  me  with  an  evil  eye ;  and  if  I  attempt  to 
instruct,  they  ordinarily  interrupt  me  with  insulting  speech. 
Any  sudden  outbreak  of  drunkenness,  in  such  circumstances, 
compels  me  to  retire  to  the  chapel  where  I  have  always  found 
refuge.  I  wonder  that,  in  these  troubles,  never  but  in  a  sin- 
gle instance,  has  a  drunkard  come  to  seek  me  there,  and  him 
they  prevented,  nevertheless,  from  doing  me  injury.  Dur- 
ing eleven  months  there  have  died  in  all  the  towns  of  this 
nation,  thirty-three  baptized  persons,  almost  all  infants.  We 
have  baptized  seven  others  who  are  still  sick ;  in  all  forty. 

The  mercy  of  God  has  been  great  toward  certain  baptized 
adults,  among  others,  toward  a  captive  of  the  Ontoiiagannha 
or  Chaoiianong,  advanced  in  age;  ordinarily  they  bring  as 
captives,  only  the  young  men  from  countries  so  distant.  God 
so  ordered  it  that,  happily,  I  should  find  myself  in  this  place, 
on  his  arrival  with  an  interpreter,  the  only  one  I  know  of 
this  language  in  this  country  ;  he  heard  with  pleasure  all  that 
I  taught  him  of  the  chief  mysteries  of  our  Faith  and  of  eter- 
nal happiness  in  paradise.  At  length  I  found  him  disposed 
to  baptism,  and  I  think  he  entered  heaven  the  same  day  he 
arrived  at  Tsonnontoiian.  Divine  Providence  had  conducted 
him  bound,  more  than  three  hundred  leagues,  to  enable  him 
to  find  here  the  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

A  woman  being  seized  with  epilepsy,  threw  herself  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  fire  and  before  she  could  be  rescued,  was  so 
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severely  burned,  that  the  bones  of  her  hands  and  arms  fell 
away  one  after  the  other.  As  I  was  not  in  the  village,  at 
the  time,  a  young  Frenchman  that  I  have  with  me,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  and  performs  worthily  the 
office  of  a  catechist,  hastened  thither  ;  and  having  found  her 
in  her  right  mind,  spoke  to  her  of  God  and  His  salvation,  in- 
structed and  performed  for  her  all  the  necessary  acts  on  the 
occasion  and  baptized  her.  This  poor  creature  spent  the 
eight  or  ten  days  that  remained  of  her  life,  in  prayer;  this 
was  her  only  consolation  in  her  terrible  suffering,  and  extreme 
abandonment  of  all  human  succor,  which  she  endured  with 
admirable  patience,  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  These  are 
effects  of  divine  grace,  which  make  themselves  understood 
in  these  barbarous  countries  most  obviously,  and  which 
greatly  alleviate  the  toils,  fatigues  and  afflictions  of  a  mis- 
sionary. 

A  Christian  young  man  of  a  strange  nation  who  died  a  most 
saintly  death,  touched  me  greatly  whenever  I  encouraged  him 
to  pray  to  God  during  his  last  sickness ;  his  affection  and 
devotion  were  visible  in  his  eyes,  over  his  countenance  and 
in  the  fervor  of  his  speech  ;  his  relatives  were  struck  with 
admiration  ;  he  assured  me  over  and  over  again,  that  he  de- 
sired death  that  he  might  the  more  speedily  see  himself  in 
heaven.  Such  sentiments  are  a  most  manifest  token  of 
faith.  A  Christian  Huron  woman  has  given  to  us  similar 
proofs  ;  she  had,  in  short,  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  in 
the  prostration  caused  by  along  sickness,  that  a  superstitious 
feast  would  heal  her ;  but  she  discovered  her  mistake,  and  of 
her  own  accord  desired  to  make  public  reparation,  manifest- 
ing great  grief  at  having  obeyed  the  instruments  of  hell, 
whom  she  upbraided  in  good  earnest  for  the  wickedness  they 
had  shown  in  divine;  to  her  advice  so  detestable.1 


1  Father  de  Carheil  gives  an  account  of  one  of  these  feasts  of  healing,  to  which  he 
was  invited,  at  Tiohero,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Cayuga  mission. — See  Early  Chapters 
of  Cayuga  History,  pp.  42-3. 
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The  Hurons  of  the  Mission  of  St.  Michael,  manifest  greater 
desire  than  ever  to  return  to  Quebec  to  augment  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Foye.1  Some  of  them  who  are  not  now 
Christians,  declare  that  then  they  would  embrace  the  Faith. 
The  most  notable  and  aged  of  them  all,  took  up  the  word  in 
continuation  of  a  short  lesson  that  I  had  given  touching  this 
matter,  and  declared  that  for  himself,  he  would  not  wait  so 
long  a  time  to  become  a  Christian ;  that  he  had  from  this 
hour  formed  the  resolution ;  that  he  renounced  his  dreams 
and  all  that  was  forbidden  of  God ;  that  he  would  present 
himself  for  continual  instruction ;  that  he  would  not  fail  a 
single  day  to  assist  in  the  prayer  and  that  he  would  exhort 
others  to  follow  his  example.  He  has  held  to  his  word  thus 
far,  and  I  hope  that  soon  he  will  be  baptized. 

I  conclude  for  the  present,  with  a  worthy  net  of  Chris- 
tian courage.  An  aged  person  of  this  little  church,  who  has 
performed  with  great  edification  the  office  of  catechist  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  it  had  been  deprived 
of  a  pastor,  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  many  years,  hav- 
ing learned  that  his  only  son  had  been  killed  on  the  spot  in 
a  battle  with  the  Gandastog-ue,  he  was  afflicted  to  the  last 
degree,  although  with  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
which  he  constantly  evinced  in  acts  of  heroism.  But  what 
surprised  every  one  was,  that  a  second  report  having  been 
brought  in,  that  the  young  man  was  not  dead  and  that  the 
wounds  he  had  received  did  not  appear  to  be  mortal,  as  he 
had  been  borne  away  on  a  sort  of  a  litter,  the  old  man  at 


l  This  mission  was  founded  by  Father  Joseph  Chaumonot,  from  a  small  Huron  colony 
which  sought  refuge  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  opposite  Quebec,  and  which  he  himself  ac- 
companied, the  year  after  the  destruction  of  their  nation.  Here  he  remained  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1G55-8,  when  he  was  at  Onondaga  preparing  the  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Iroquois  missions.  In  1693,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  removed  the 
mission  to  a  new  site  where  he  erected  a  church  and  chapel  modeled  on  the  Holy 
House  of  Lorette.  and  perfectly  like  it  in  form,  materials,  dimensions  and  furniture. 
Fiom  this  circumstance  the  mission  took  the  name  of  Lorette.  Here  the  Hurons  lon«; 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.— See  Shea's  Catholic  Missions,  pp.  197,  193. 
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once  regained  his  spirits  and  breathing  into  his  faith  new 
vigor,  he  passed  the  day  in  rendering  thanksgiving  to  God, 
full  of  reverence  and  gratitude.  The  whole  village  gathered 
in  a  body  at  his  cabin  in  order  to  testify  to  him  their  joy, 
and  they  left  it  with  a  high  estimate  of  his  virtue. 

After  all,  I  have  remarked  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  de- 
generacy of  manners  that  prevents  our  savages  from  being 
Christians,  as  the  false  ideas  which,  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  concerning  the  Faith  and  of  Christianity.  I  know  nearly 
two  hundred  families,  among  others,  in  firm  and  permanent 
marriages,  who  bring  up  their  children  morally  well ;  who 
forbid  their  daughters  too  free  outside  acquaintance,  so  that 
they  are  kept  from  dissipation  and  lewdness ;  who  have  a 
horror  of  drunkenness,  and  who  only  need  the  Faith  to  lead 
in  all  respects  Christian-like  lives.  It  is  this  gift  of  God  that 
we  implore  without  ceasing  for  these  poor  souls,  who  are  the 
price  of  His  blood,  and  whom  I  commend  very  specially,  my 
Reverend  Father,  to  your  holy  prayers  and  pious  sacrifices. 

Tsonnontouan,  July  20,  1672. 


VII. 


This  letter  of  Father  Gamier  comprises  chapter  VII.  of  Re- 
lation 1672-3, '  and  pertains  to  the  missions  of  the  Conception 
and  St.  Michael. 

"  We  have  never  discharged  our  duties  with  more  of  quiet, 
or  with  more  of  freedom  than  the  present  year.  The  Father 
P.  Baffeix,2  arrived  at  the  Conception,  at  the  end  of  July,  a 
month  after  I  resumed  charge  of  St.  Michael,  where  I  had 
not  been  for  a  year,  as  the  village  had  entirely  burned  down, 
and  as  I  was  left  alone  at  Tsonnontoiian.  I  have  received 
all  the  satisfaction  I  could  hope  for  in  our  Christians,  from 
their  assiduity  in  frequenting  the  chapel,  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  the  prayer,  and  from  their  promptness  in  coming 
every  Sunday  to  the  instruction  that  I  give  them  before  the 
mass,  as  well  as  for  the  zeal  with  which  many  of  them  bear 
testimony  in  support  of  the  party  of  the  Faith  in  the  pres- 
ence of  lewd  persons  who  talk  against  it.  A  certain  person 
having  said,  one  day  at  a  superstitious  feast  which  she  had 
given,  that  the  fear  of  my  reproofs  had  kept  her  for  a  length 
of  time  to  her  duty;  "the  fear  of  God  and  His  judgments 
should  restrain  you  always,"  replied  a  good  Christian  who 
was  present;  and  as  he  was  acquainted  with  our  mysteries, 
he  followed  with  excellent  instruction  in  the  hearing  of  all. 

What  has  given  esteem  to  the  prayer,  is  the  example  of 


i  Relation  ce  qui  s'est  passe  de  plus  remarquable  aux  Missions  des  Peres  de  la  Compag- 
nie  de  Jesus  en  la  Nouvelle  France  les  annes  1672  tt  1673  Par  le  Rev.  Pere  Claude  Dablon. 
This  Relation  was  printed  by  John  Gilmary  Shea  in  1801. 

'2  Father  Raffeix  had  left  the  previous  year  to  take  charje  of  the  Cayuga  mission  iu 
the  absence  of  Father  de  Carheil  for  the  recovery  of  his  health. 
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the  principal  men  who  are  foremost  to  come  to  pray  to  God. 
The  Chief  of  the  Harons  allows  no  occasion  to  pass,  without 
exhorting,  especially,  the  old  men  to  embrace  the  faith  with- 
out delay  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
recur  to  superstitious  remedies  in  their  sicknesses,  this  church 
would  largely  increase  in  a  short  time.  The  Neuters  and 
the  Onontiogas,  who  form  a  part  of  the  town,  are  at  last 
softened  by  the  example  of  the  Hurons  and  at  present  come 
to  the  prayer  in  common  with  them. 

As  there  is  not  yet  a  chapel  in  the  town  of  St.  James, 
which,  however,  at  one  time  was  larger  than  St.  Michael,  I 
was  obliged  to  make  up  the  want,  by  frequent  visits  among 
the  cabins,  both  to  baptize  the  sick  infants  and  to  instruct 
the  adult  sick  and  others.  I  assist  them  in  the  prayer,  after 
the  instruction  in  the  cabins ;  and  many  have  come  to  meet 
me  at  St.  Michael  and  to  pray  to  God  in  the  chapel.  The 
complaint  that  each  one  makes  to  me  when  I  go  to  see  them 
is,  that  we  prefer  the  Hurons  to  them ;  and  that  of  all  the 
Iroquois  principal  towns,  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  not  a 
missionary  among  them  ;  if  your  Reverence  would  do  us  the 
favor  to  send  us  a  third,  I  have  hope  that  he  will  be  well  re- 
ceived.1 It  is  necessary  there  for  the  commencement  of  a 
church,  which  can  only  be  successfully  done  by  a  person  who 
resides  on  the  spot,  since  there  are  many  infants  and  adults 
who  die  before  I  learn  of  their  sickness,  and  consequently 
without  assurance ;  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  on  the 
ground,  whatever  diligence  I  use,  it  will  be  that  some  con- 
tinually escape. 

I  have  baptized  since  the  month  of  July,  1672,  forty-three 
infants,  of  which  twenty-nine  rejoiced  soon  after  in  the  hap- 
piness which  baptism  had  brought  them,  and  many  of  the 
others  still  languish;  and  twelve  adults,  of  whom  nine  died 


1  Father  Pierron  was  soon  after  sent  to  St.  James  in  accordance  with  this  request. 
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shortly  after  their  baptism  and  left  me  excellent  signs  of 
their  predestination.  Besides  these,  many  infants  are  dead, 
baptized  in  preceding  years.  Among  the  twelve  adults  whom 
I  baptized,  the  divine  mercy  appeared  more  especially  toward 
certain  ones  who  appeared  to  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to 
the  grace.  The  first  was  an  old  man,  strongly  attached  to 
the  superstitions  of  the  country,  and  above  all  to  the  princi- 
pal one,  which  is  the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams.  God  served 
Himself  of  this,  at  the  same  time  for  his  salvation  ;  for  after 
having  listened  often  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  great 
Master  of  all  things  who  is  in  heaven ;  of  the  mercies  which 
He  bestows  upon  those  who  are  obedient,  and  the  judgments 
which  He  inflicts  upon  those  who  are  rebellious,  it  was  per- 
mitted that  He  Himself  be  shown  to  him  in  a  dream,  which 
offered  to  him  his  friendship,  and  promised  to  him  all  kinds 
of  good  in  heaven.  I  had  no  further  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing him  that  if  he  would  listen  to  the  word  of  (rod,  he  would 
have  pity  upon  him.  "  I  doubt  no  more,"  replied  the  sick 
man,  "  make  me  to  understand  His  will  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  I  may  execute  it."1 


1  Frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  previous  articles  of  this  series,  as  indeed  through- 
out both  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  Relations,  to  the  power  of  dreams  over  the  savage 
mind,  which  when  once  interpreted,  were  to  be  executed  at  all  hazards.  The  Senecas, 
according  to  Father  Freniin,  were  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  this  obedience  to  their 
divinity.  This  superstition  retained  its  hold  among  them  long  after,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  incident  given  by  Morgan  in  his  Iroquois  League,  (in  a  note  to  page 
214)  which,  in  this  connection,  will  be  read  with  interest :  In  1810  the  celebrated  Corn- 
planter,  chief  of  the  Senecas,  resigned  his  chiefship  in  consequence  of  a  dream.  "  Dur- 
ing a  New  Year's  celebration  at  his  village  on  the  Allegany,  he  went  from  house  to  house 
for  three  days,  announcing  wherever  he  went,  that  he  had  had  a  dream  and  wished  to 
find  gome  one  to  guess  it.  On  the  third  day  a  Seneca  told  him  he  would  relate  his 
dream.  Seeing  him  nearly  naked  and  shivering  with  cold,  he  said,  you  shall  henceforth 
be  called  Onono,  meaning  cold.  This  signified  that  his  name,  Gyantwaka,  should  pass 
away  from  him  and  with  it  his  title  as  chief.  He  then  explained  the  interpretation  to 
Cornplanter  more  fully  ;  that  he  had  had  a  sufficient  term  of  service  for  the  good  of  the 
nation  ;  that  he  was  grown  too  old  to  be  of  much  further  use  as  a  warrior  or  a  coun- 
sellor and  that  he  must  therefore  apppoint  a  successor  ;  that  if  he  wished  to  pre. 
serve  the  continued  good  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  he  must  remove  from  his  house  and 
sight  every  article  of  the  workmanship  or  invention  of  the  white  man.  Cornplanter 
having  listened  with  earnest  attention  to  this  interpretation,  confessed  that   it  was  cor- 
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Another  old  man  of  the  Ouenro  nation,  whom  I  had  so- 
licited for  a  long  time  to  become  a  Christian,  fell  sick;  his 
wife,  who  was  the  only  one  to  take  care  of  him  also  was 
taken  sick  and  died  a  few  days  after,  as  she  had  lived,  in  a 
Christian-like  way.  The  man  seeing  himself  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity, commenced  to  listen  to  the  instruction  that  I  gave 
him.  He  had  no  other  consolation  upon  earth  but  the  hope 
of  Paradise,  which  strengthened  in  him  continually  in  the 
measure  that  he  became  disgusted  with  his  life. 

I  conclude  with  the  baptism  of  a  young  woman  who  lan- 
guished for  a  long  time.  She  was  of  a  gentle  and  innocent 
disposition  and  readily  remembered,  as  well  as  listened  to 
my  instructions.  Both  her  parents,  who  had  a  great  aver- 
sion to  the  Faith,  told  her  continually  that  she  should  not 
listen  to  me ;  that  I  only  deceived  her  and  that  she  would 
find  in  heaven  only  tires  in  place  of  the  happiness  I  had 
caused  her  to  hope  for.  As  the  savages  have  great  respect 
for  their  parents  and  believe  readily  all  that  the}*-  say  to 
them,  this  good  woman  for  a  length  of  time  prayed  to  God 
conditionally ;  "  If  it  is  true  that  one  is  happy  in  heaven, 
Thou  who  art  the  Master  of  it,  have  pity  on  me  and  conduct 
me  there  after  my  death."  After  laboring  for  a  long  time  to 
remove  the  suspicion  with  which  they  had  inspired  her,  I 
had  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  depart  life  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  Faith,  and  with  great  desire  to  go 


rectly  guessed  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  execute  it.  His  presents,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson  and  others,  he  collected  together,  with  the 
exception  of  his  tomahawk,  and  burned  them.  Among  his  presents  thus  consumed, 
was  a  full  uniform  of  an  American  officer,  including  an  elegant  sword  and  his  medal 
given  him  by  Washington.  He  then  selected  an  old  and  intimate  friend  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor, and  sent  to  him  his  tomahawk  and  a  belt  of  wampum  to  announce  his  resolu- 
tion and  wishes.  Although  contrary  to  their  customs,  the  Senecas,  out  of  reverence  for 
his  extraordinary  dream,  at  once  raised  up  as  chief  the  person  selected  by  Cornplanter, 
and  invested  him  with  the  name  of  Gyantwaka,  which  he  bore  during  his  life.  Corn- 
planter,  after  this  event,  was  always  known  among  the  Iroquois  under  the  name  of 
Onono.  His  tomahawk,  the  last  relic  of  Cornplanter,  is  now  in  the  State  Historical  Col- 
lection at  Albany." 
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to  heaven,  which  made  her  importunate  to  be  baptized  as 
soon  as  possible.  Seeing  her  in  so  holy  a  disposition,  I  ac- 
corded to  her  desire ;  and  going  to  see  her  the  followiug  day, 
I  learned  that  she  had  died  soon  after  her  baptism.  At  the 
same  time,  I  learned  that  a  youth  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
was  in  extremity;  I  baptized  him  and  in  an  hour  afterward, 
he  died.  Seven  adults  and  eight  children  baptized  by  Father 
Kaffeix,  who  died  shortly  after  baptism,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  the  elect." 

It  was  in  this  year  (1673)  that  Frontenac  began  the  fort, 
which  subsequently  bore  his  name,  near  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Ontario ;  but  in  order  to  quiet  any  suspicions  the  Iroquois 
might  take  at  such  a  movement,  he  despatched  La  Salle  to 
Onondaga,  the  capital  of  the  confederacy,  to  arrange  for  a 
council  to  be  held  at  Kente1  the  last  of  June,  and  should  he 
judge  proper,  to  convey  word  of  the  same  to  the  other  vil- 
lages. The  following  letter  of  Father  Garnier  to  Frontenac, 
written  from  Tsonnontouan,  under  date  of  Jnly  10,  1673, 
(translated  from  the  Margry  Documents,  I.  pp.  239-240,)  will 
show  how  the  proposition  was  received  by  the  Senecas. 

"After  presenting  you  with  my  most  humble  respects,  and 
assuring  you  that  I  share  largely  in  the  general  joy  at  your 
happy  arrival  in  the  country,  praying  God  that  He  would 
assist  you  by  His  spirit,  in  order  that  your  plans  may  suc- 
ceed to  the  advancement  of  His  holy  service  ;  for  the  honor 
of  the  King,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country,  it  is 
my  further  duty  to  inform  you  of  what  is  passing  in  this 
quarter  regarding  the  King's  service.  As  soon  as  I  received 
your  commands,  conveyed  by  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  I  made  them 
known  to  the  savages  of  this  nation,  which  comprises  three 
principal  towns ;  two  are  composed  of  the  natives  of  the 


i  The  place  was  changed  at  the  request  of  the  Iroquois,  and  the  council  was  held  at 
Cataracoui,  the  site  of  the  projected  fort. 
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country,  and  the  third,  of  the  remnants  of  several  Huron 
nations,  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois.  Altogether,  they  are 
able  to  raise  about  eight  hundred  men,  capable  of  conduct- 
ing war  against  their  enemies.  The  chiefs  of  each  village 
have  been  deputed  to  meet  you  at  the  place  which  you  have 
designated.  They  have  made  peace  with  all  the  nations  with 
which  M.  de  Courcelles1  had  forbidden  them  to  make  war, 
the  King  having  taken  them  under  his  protection.  They 
have  recalled  all  their  young  men,  no  more  to  turn  their  arms 
against  that  region.  Their  greatest  desire  now  is,  to  carry 
on  commerce  with  Montreal  whither  they  will  gladly  take 
their  skins,  if  their  commodities  find  as  good  a  market  there 
as  at  Orange,  where  this  year  they  have  advanced  in  price. 
They  greatly  desire  that  the  French  should  dwell  in  their 
country,  above  all  such  as  will  be  most  useful,  as  blacksmiths, 
and  armorers.  These  are  the  requests  they  make  for  them- 
selves.    I  am,  etc." 

The  French  occupation  of  the  Niagara  River  under  La 
Salle,  in  1678,  rendered  it  expedient  to  send  another  embassy 
to  the  Senecas,  to  quiet  their  suspicions,  more  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  project  of  building  there  a  vessel  to 
facilitate  purposes  of  trade.'2  The  mission  was  confided  to 
the  Sieur  de  la  Motte,  accompanied  by  the  Recollect  Father 
Louis  Hennepin,  who  records  the  journey  of  five  days  from 
Niagara,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  their  reception  at  the 
Seneca  village.3  The  next  day  after  their  arrival  (January  1, 
1679),  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  little  bark  chapel  and  a 
sermon  was  preached  by  Hennepin,  both  the  Fathers,  Gar- 
nier  and  RafTeix,  being  present.  The  council  was  convened 
the  following  day,  composed  of  forty-two  sachems ;  "  and 


i  The  predecessor  of  Frontenac  as  Governor  of  New  Prance. 

2  For  a  fall  account  of  this  enterprise  and  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  vessel,  see 
The  Building  and  Voyage  of  the  Griffon  in  1679,  by  O.  H.  Marshall. 

3  Shea's  Hennepin,  Description  of  Louisiana,  pp.  75-81. 
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although  these  Indians,  (says  Hennepin),  who  are  almost  all 
large  men,  were  merely  wrapped  in  robes  of  beaver  or  wolf 
skins,  and  some  in  black  squirrel  skins,  often  with  a  pipe  in 
the  mouth,  no  Senator  of  Venice  ever  assumed  a  graver 
countenance  or  spoke  with  more  weight  than  the  Iroquois 
sachems  in  their  assemblies."  After  the  interpreter  had 
explained  the  object  of  this  visit,  stating  "that  the  Sieur  de 
la  Salle,  their  friend,  was  going  to  build  a  great  wooden 
canoe  to  go  and  seek  goods  in  Europe,  by  a  shorter  way  than 
that  by  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  supply 
them  with  the  same  at  a  cheaper  rate,"  with  other  reasons, 
the  customary  presents  were  distributed  in  behalf  of  the 
French  nation,  consisting  of  goods  to  the  value  of  four  hun- 
dred livres.  But  before  his  speech,  Sieur  de  la  Motte 
demanded  the  withdrawal  from  the  council,  of  the  Jesuit 
Gamier,  of  whom  he  was  suspicious  ;  and  Hennepin,1  mor- 


1  Father  Louis  Hennepin  was  born  at  Ath,  in  Hainhut.  He  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Francis  as  a  novice  in  the  Recollect  convent  at  Bethune  in  the  province  of  Artois.  He 
arrived  in  Canada  in  September  1075,  on  the  same  vessel  with  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de 
la  Salle  to  whom  Louis  XIV  bad  granted  letters  of  nobility  and  the  seigniory  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  a  short  time  previous.  He  journeyed  as  a  missionary  to  different  points, 
and  from  Fort  Frontenac  with  a  single  companion  made  a  journey  on  snow-shoes  to  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois,  visiting  the  Onondagas,  Oneida  and  Mohawk  cantons,  at  the 
latter,  meeting  Father  Bruyas,  and  making  a  copy  of  his  Jiacines  Agnieres,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac  and  built  a  mission  house  in  which  Iroquois  and  French 
children  were  associated  together  in  a  school.  In  1078  he  was  one  of  the  number 
selected  to  accompany  La  Salle  in  his  fourth  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south-west  of 
the  great  lakes.  The  party  left  Fort  Frontenac  in  November,  and  after  coasting 
along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  reached  Teiaiagou  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
On  the  0th  of  December  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  which  no  barque 
had  ever  yet  entered.  The  next  day  explorations  were  made  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
construct  a  vessel  above  the  falls,  which  resulted  in  selecting  a  point  on  Cayuga  creek 
near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  Salle.  While  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  this,  the  first  vessel  to  navigate  the  upper  lakes,  he  accompanied  Sieur  de 
la  Motte  on  alive  days' winter  journey  through  the  forest  to  the  great  village  Sonon- 
touau,  of  the  Senecas,  of  which  Tegaronhies  was  chief  sachem,  and  hence,  sometimes 
called  Tegaronhies  town.  This  was  then  located  on  the  west  side  of  Honeoye  creek,  a 
mile  and  a  half  N.  N.  W.  of  Honeoye  Falls.  Father  Julian  Garnier  was  then  in  charge 
of  the  Mission  at  this  village,  and  Sieur  de  la  Motte  refused  to  deliver  his  message  to 
the  council  in  his  presence,  for  which  reason  Garnier  withdrew  accompanied  by  Henne- 
pin, both  highly  offended.  The  vessel,  named  the  Griffon,  was  launched  early  in  the 
spring,  loaded  with  a  forge,  ship  carpenter's  tools  and  the  iron  work  for  a  vessel  to  be 
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tified  at  the  affront  given  to  the  missionary  of  the  village, 
withdrew  with  him  and  took  no  farther  part,  for  that  day,  in 
the  proceedings.  The  next  day  the  Senecas  replied  to  the 
presents,  article  by  article,  expressing  their  satisfaction  and 
their  thanks.  On  the  last  day  of  the  council,  a  band  of 
Seneca  warriors  brought  in  a  "  Hontouagaha"  captive  and 
after  subjecting  him  to  the  customary  tortures,  allowed  the 
children  to  cut  bits  of  flesh  from  the  dead  body,  and  eat  them. 
Disgusted  with  the  whole  scene,  de  La  Motte  and  his  com- 
panions  withdrew  from  the  chiefs  cabin  and  without  delay 
retraced  their  steps  through  the  forests  to  the  Niagara  Eiver. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  work  of  the  missionaries,  now  rein- 
forced by  the  arrival  of  Father  John  Pierron  from  the  Mo- 
hawk, was  contested  at  every  step,  especially  by  the  med- 
icine men,  who  were  ever  using  their  influence  with  the 
people,  for  the  persecution  of  the  missionaries.  "Gamier 
was  accused  of  sorcery,  and  as  accusation  and  condemnation 
were  nearly  synonymous,  they  determined  to  tomahawk  him. 
The  executioner  was  named  and  paid  ;  but  God  averted  the 


built  on  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  starred  on  its  perilous  voyage  August  7, 
1679.  Coasting  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  through  lakes  St.  Clair  and  Huron, 
they  reached  St.  Ignace  of  Michillimacinac,  and  afterward  an  island  at  the  entrance  of 
Green  Bay,  where  the  cargo  was  unloaded  and  transferred  to  small  boats,  and  the  vessels 
reloaded  -with  furs  and  sent  back  to  Niagara.  They  reached  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan  October  28th,  from  which  two  routes  led  to  the  Illinois  ;  one  followed 
by  Marquette  and  Joliet  on  their  return  by  way  cf  Desplaines  and  Chicago  rivers  ;  the 
other  by  way  of  St.  Joseph's  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  to  present  South  Bend,  and 
thence  by  a  short  portage  to  the  Kankakee  and  down  it  to  the  Illinois.  La  Salle  chose 
the  latter  and  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph's  a  fort  named  the  Fort  of  Mia- 
mis.  On  the  3d  of  December  they  ascended  the  St.  Joseph's  to  the  portage,  and  thence 
descended  the  Kankakee  and  Illinois  to  present  Peoria,  where  a  second  fort  was  com-' 
menced  under  the  significant  name  of  Fort  Crevecoeur  or  the  Broken  Heart,  for  this 
apparently  marked  the  extreme  western  limit  of  La  Salle's  third  attempt  and  third  fail- 
ure to  reach  the  great  Mississippi.  Here  the  keel  was  laid  of  a  barque,  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  descend  the  Mississippi  From  here,  with  two  companions,  Michael 
Accault  and  Anthony  Auguelle,  Hennepin,  on  February  29th,  was  sent  to  explore  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  missions  among  the  unknown  tribes. 
They  descended  the  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  and  thence  ascending  the  latter  through 
the  drifting  ice,  were  on  the  11th  of  April  16S0,  captured  by  a  party  of  120  Sioux  who 
were  descending  the  river  to  make  war  on  the  Miami's,  Illinois  and  Tamaroas.— J.  S.  C. 
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blow.  Raffeix  sought  to  lead  a  dying  girl  to  the  truth,  but 
such  was  the  hatred  then  prevailing  against  the  missionaries, 
that  she  sprang  from  the  sick  couch  and  tore  his  face  with 
her  nails,  till  he  streamed  with  blood.  He  did  not  however, 
despair ;  continuing  his  visits,  his  kind  and  gentle  manners 
disabused  her.  She  listened,  was  convinced,  and  to  his  con- 
solation died  piously  uttering  a  prayer  to  Jesus  the  Giver  of 
life/11 


i  Shea's  Catholic  Missions,  292-3. 
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This  chapter  will  conclude  the  history  of  the  Seneca  Mis- 
sions ;  and  comprises  all  that  may  be  gathered  from  Rela- 
tion 16  73-9. x 

Father  Raffeix  writes  from  Sonnontouan  in  these  terms  : 
"  We  endeavor  to  let  no  children  die  without  baptism.  I  have 
conferred  it  on  many  this  year,  1675,  several  of  whom  died 
after  receiving  it.  As  they  are  our  surest  gain,  they  form 
our  greatest  consolation,  and  we  watch  over  them  with 
special  care,  and  God  very  often  in  regard  to  these  innocent 
little  ones  discovers  the  treasures  of  his  special  Providence. 
Frequently  mothers  who  had  no  inclination  for  the  faith  have 
come  to  me  to  restore  to  health  their  dying  children,  who 
expired  after  I  had  given  them  spiritual  health  by  baptism, 
instead  of  the  bodily  health  they  had  brought  me  to  confer. 

I  had  for  six  months  been  watching  a  sickly  little  child. 
Our  fear  of  making  apostates,  in  case  they  recover  from  dis- 
ease, makes  us  wait  to  the  last,  till  danger  of  death.  Satan 
envious  of  the  glory  which  this  child  will  render  to  God  for 
all  eternity  in  heaven,  it  was  carried  away  to  a  cabin  remote 
from  the  village,  and  deep  in  the  woods. 

Besides  this  I  learned  that  it  was  dying.  One  day  as  I 
was  ready  to  say  mass,  I  was  told  that  some  were  going  to 
that  cabin.  I  had  begged  them  to  let  me  know  when  any 
one  was  going.  I  left  the  village  with  those  who  set  out  to 
go  there,  and  I  ascertained  the  road  they  took.     After  mass 

l  The  several  translations  contained  in  this  chapter  were  made  by  Dr.  John  Gilmary 
Shea,  for  the  present  work. 
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I  started.  The  child's  guardian  angel  made  me  find  people 
at  every  fork  of  the  road.  But  I  should  never  have  got 
there,  had  not  three  young  children,  who  had  come  from  the 
place  whither  I  was  going,  and  who  were  on  their  way  home, 
changed  their  mind.  They  turned  back  with  me,  but  scam- 
pered around  in  the  woods  so  that  I  lost  sight  of  them.  I 
overtook  them  at  last  and  reached  the  cabin,  but  found  neither 
the  mother  nor  the  dying  child  there,  although  the  three 
children  had  left  them  there  shortly  before.  T  sent  three 
times  to  call  the  mother  from  a  neighboring  field  to  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  going.  Three  times,  too,  I  went  there 
mjrself,  and  as  I  was  returning  the  last  time  she  entered  the 
cabin  with  her  child  from  another  direction.  I  remained 
some  time  with  it  while  she  went  to  fetch  water,  which  I  used 
to  baptize  the  child,  which  died  soon  after. 

You  see  how  a  missionary  should  not  spare  himself,  but 
if  he  has  not  great  tact,  he  will  lose  many  opportunities  of 
acting  for  the  salvation  of  the  children." 

"  Last  year  they  baptized  350  Iroquois.  The  year  before 
Father  Gamier  baptized  55  in  one  of  the  Seneca  towns,  and 
Father  Pierron  90  at  Sonnontouan.1' 

RELATION    1673-4,  CHAP.  V.  MISSIONS    OF    ST.  MICHAEL   AND 
ST.    JAMES    AMONG   THE   SENECAS. 

If  the  Indians  of  the  town  of  St.  Michael  were  as  well 
weaned  from  the  superstitions  of  the  country  as  they  have 
hitherto  preserved  themselves  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  them  genuine  Chris- 
tians. Most  of  them  solicit  baptism  from  Father  Gamier, 
who  is  obliged  to  refuse  them,  because  they  will  not  renounce 
certain  dances  and  other  superstitious  ceremonies,  which  they 
employ  as  remedies  in  sickness.  Two  things  render  their 
attachments  to  this  kind  of  folly   more  difficult  to   break. 
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The  first  is  the  false  hope  of  recovering  their  health  by  this 
means.  The  second  is  the  profit  which  many  derive  from 
them.  This  has  not  prevented  two  of  the  poorest  families  in 
the  town  from  setting  an  example  of  courage  and  fidelity  to 
God,  all  the  more  admirable,  inasmuch  as  by  abandoning  the 
practice  of  these  superstitions,  they  deprived  themselves  of 
the  only  stay  left  them  to  relieve  their  poverty  and  extreme 
want.  We  often  see  in  these  poor  savages,  similar  effects  of 
a  powerful  grace,  an  evident  testimony  of  heroic  virtue. 

A  Huron  woman,  who  had  long  been  a  Christian,  after 
having  lived  in  great  innocence,  combined  with  much  deli- 
cacy of  conscience,  feeling  herself  attacked  by  a  severe  dis- 
ease, summoned  the  Father  at  once,  to  assure  him,  in  the 
presence  of  all  her  kindred,  that  she  wished  to  die  as  she  had 
lived,  renouncing  everything  at  variance  with  her  profession 
of  Christianity.  As  she  soon  saw  herself  beset  by  the 
medicine  men  and  soothsayers  of  the  country,  who  urged  her 
to  permit  them  at  least  to  tell  her  the  cause  of  her  death,  she 
left  her  cabin  to  be  rid  of  their  importunity,  and  dying  as 
she  was,  had  herself  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  fields. 
Thence  she  sent  to  ask  the  Father  to  come  and  suggest  to 
her  some  pious  prayers.  This  noble  act  merited  her  obtain- 
ing, as  a  reward  in  this  life,  the  conversion  of  her  husband. 
While  she  lived  he  would  never  listen  to  anything  in  regard  to 
his  being  baptized  ;  but  as  soon  as  she  was  dead,  he  was  the 
first  to  ask  this  favor,  with  great  earnestness.  Thus  does  God 
display  in  these  far  countries,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  he  is 
the  Master  of  hearts,  to  touch  and  attract  them  efficaciously, 
at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  that  he  pleases.  He  seems  to 
expect  some  at  the  hour  of  death,  and  employs  bodily  ail- 
ment to  restore  health  to  the  soul,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  a 
young  woman,  the  infection  exhaling  from  whose  body  had 
made  them  turn  out  of  several  cabins,  although  the  Indians 
are  far  from  nice  in  such  matters.     The  missionary  was  still 
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less  so,  and  this  infectious  odor  did  not  prevent  his  assiduous 
visits  to  instruct  her.  He  found  her  very  well  disposed  b}^ 
the  lively  apprehension  of  the  sufferings  of  a  future  life,  and 
by  deep  sorrow  for  having  indulged  in  a  life  of  sin.  The 
Father  deemed  it  expedient  to  grant  her  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, and  he  had  reason  for  prompt  action,  for  the  sacrament 
was  immediately  followed  by  death. 

There  are  others  whom  God  converts  by  the  ministry  and 
exhortations  of  those  who  resist  conversion  themselves.  An 
Indian  of  the  town  of  the  Conception  has  already  obtained 
the  salvation  of  several  of  his  relatives,  but  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  labor  for  his  own  salvation.  lie  is  a  man  of  very 
good  sense,  who  has  always  taken  pleasure  in  the  instruction 
of  the  missionaries.  As  he  has  much  intellect,  he  is  well 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  ;  he  calls  himself  a 
Christian  by  choice,  although  his  life  has  hitherto  rendered 
him  unworthy  of  baptism.  When  he  learns  that  any  of  his 
relatives  or  friends  is  dangerously  ill,  he  goes  and  instructs 
him,  and  to  be  more  easily  believed  by  the  patient,  he  assures 
him  that  he  has  long  examined  what  the  Black  Gowns  say, 
and  that  after  all  his  examination,  he  could  find  nothing  that 
did  not  conform  to  the  truth  ;  that  moreover  he  is  persuad- 
ing them  only  to  do  what  he  intends  to  do  himself;  and  he 
intends  really  to  solicit  baptism  when  he  sees  he  is  going  to 
die.  He  says  these  things  so  appositely  and  skillfully,  that 
scarcely  one  fails  to  be  convinced,  or  be  perfectly  prepared 
by  him  to  receive  that  sacrament.  He  did  this  recently  so 
happily  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  nephews,  that  Father  Gar- 
nier  was  delighted  at  the  fervor  with  which  this  young  man 
solicited  baptism,  and  the  rare  dispositions  with  which  he 
received  it. 

But  of  all  the  means  which  God  employs  most  in  these 
three  towns  of  St.  Michael,  St.  James  and  the  Conception, 
which  belong  to  the  nation  of  the  Senecas,  that  which  most 
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doned by  all  creatures.  None  are  better  disposed  to  hear 
instructions  or  more  prompt  in  obeying  the  movements  of 
grace,  than  the  poor  slaves  or  other  persons  destitute  of  all 
succor,  and  forsaken  by  all  the  world.  These  give  the  mis- 
sionary the  greatest  consolation,  and  amid  their  temporal 
miseries,  they  more  voluntarily  receive  the  good  tidings  of 
their  eternal  happiness.  The  Father  has  baptized  this  year 
some  of  this  class,  and  they  all  live  as  true  Christians.  He 
might  have  expected  the  same  success  with  many  others,  if 
he  had  had  time  enough  to  continue  to  instruct  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  attend  the  sick  who  have  been  very  num- 
erous, and  many  of  whom  died  after  receiving  baptism. 

MISSION   OF   THE   CONCEPTION   AT   SONNONTOUAN. 

Father  Raffeix,  who  has  charge  of  this  mission  writes  as 
follows  :  "  The  great  number  of  superstitions,  which  have 
gathered  here  with  these  tribes,  which  have  taken  refuge  here 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  country,  raises  up  a  very 
notable  obstacle  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The 
remoteness  of  the  French,  whose  settlements  the  Senecas 
rarely  visit,  makes  the  teaching  of  our  Faith  seem  strange  to 
them,  because  they  have  never  seen  any  one  believe  and 
practice  it.  Moreover  libertinage  and  moral  corruption  which 
makes  them  publicly  approve  and  praise  all  vices,  do  much 
to  induce  thein  to  live  like  beasts,  and  make  them  insensible 
to  all  that  concerns  salvation.  Not  but  that  a  very  good 
natural  disposition  is  observable  in  man}'',  and  that  most  of 
them  are  much  less  subject  to  their  passions  than  Europeans. 
But  where  corrupt  nature  rules,  men  give  way  to  bad  exam- 
ple, and  these  rich  natures  which  will  one  day  do  wonders, 
when  virtue  controls  them,  are  as  3Tet  too  weak  to  resist 
human  respect.     Few  adults   would  die  without  receiving 
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baptism,  if  we  could  find  them  alone  to  instruct  them  ;  but 
the  shame  of  passing  for  Christians  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  not,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  their  conversion.  And  for  this 
reason  I  have  been  unable  this  year  to  baptize  more  than  ten 
adults,  who  all  died  after  receiving  that  blessing.  Many  of 
those  who  pray  to  (rod  when  they  are  alone  in  the  chapel, 
would  be  ashamed  to  do  so  before  those  who  do  not  pray. 
A  young  woman  took  poison  in  consequence  of  some  griev- 
ous displeasure  she  had  received.  I  went  to  see  her  in  her 
cabin  several  times  to  speak  to  her  of  her  salvation.  Human 
respect  sealed  her  lips.  From  time  to  time  I  took  her  reme- 
dies and  some  delicacies,  that  she  might  relish  more  easily 
what  I  said  of  God,  and  of  the  eternal  happiness  or  misery 
of  her  soul.  As  long  as  her  husband  or  mother  was  near 
her,  she  would  not  speak  at  all.  I  saw  clearly  that  I  must 
find  her  alone,  and  that  very  soon,  for  she  was  near  her  end. 
I  went  there  sometimes  so  early  or  so  late  that  I  lost  my  way 
in  the  fields  as  I  returned.  At  last  one  day  when  her  hus- 
band was  away,  and  her  mother  went  for  water,  she  opened 
her  heart  to  me,  praying  to  God  with  much  fervor  to  pardon 
her  sins.  She  then  listened  very  voluntarily  to  the  instruc- 
tions I  gave  her,  and  prepared  to  receive  baptism.  All,  it  is 
true,  are  not  so  completely  slaves  of  human  respect.  One  of 
the  sachems  of  the  town  called  me  to  say  :  "  Here  are  my 
niece  and  grand-daughter,  who  can  do  no  more,  they  have 
lingered  long.  Tell  them  clearly,  all  about  the  prayer,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  as  well  as  you  can  to  become  Christians." 

I  should  regret  it  deeply,  if  this  old  man,  who  is  not  yet 
baptized,  should  himself  lose  the  grace,  which  two  of  his 
daughters,  his  niece  and  grand  niece  have  received  this  year  : 
and  which,  we  have  grounds  to  believe,  they  carried  unsul- 
lied to  heaven,  for  they  died  soon  after  baptism. 

Traveling  one  day  with  a  man  who  was  returning  from  a 
war  party,  as  I  conversed  with  him  on  religion  and  the  mys- 
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teries  of  faith,  he  related  to  me  that  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
their  army,  holding  council  near  the  enemy's  country,  had 
said  that  they  must  go  fearlessly  into  action.  "  For  my  part," 
he  continued,  "  I  am  far  from  entertaining  any  fear;  fori 
know  that  nothing  happens  to  us,  except  by  the  permission 
of  him  who  is  in  heaven,  whom  I  adore  and  whom  I  invoke 
since  I  embraced  Christianity."  Would  that  all  possessed 
the  same  courage,  and  could  rise  above  human  respect. 

I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  which  I  felt  on  hearing  an 
old  man  who  had  been  a  Christian  for  several  years,  and  who 
does  not  belong  in  the  country.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  "  When 
will  it  be  my  happiness  to  remove  to  the  country  of  Faith, 
among  the  French,  and  live  no  longer  where  God  is  not 
known  and  where  he  is  so  often  offended  ?  How  happy  should 
I  live  and  die  among  my  brethren,  the  Christians  of  Quebec 
or  of  la  Prairie  la  Magdelaine?  If  I  and  my  family  do  not 
soon  leave  this  country,  my  son,  my  grand-daughter  and  my 
wife  will  be  exposed  to  lose  the  faith  amid  this  infidelity, 
and  debauchery,  whereas  if  they  lived  among  Christians, 
they  would  be  saved  by  following  their  good  example."  He 
has  accordingly  resolved,  cost  what  it  will,  to  set  out  a  month 
hence  to  reside  at  Quebec.  He  will  not  accomplish  it  with- 
out great  toil  and  difficulty.  God  has  his  predestined  every- 
where ;  but  this  good  grain  is  still  very  rare  in  this  country. 
It  will  be  for  fervent  and  zealous  missionaries,  who  come 
here  often  to  cultivate  this  ungrateful  and  sterile  land,  to 
make  the  seed  yield  a  hundred  fold. 

Of  the  number  of  these  predestined,  are  especially  the 
little  children,  whom  we  endeavor  never  to  allow  to  die  un- 
baptized.  I  have  conferred  it  on  a  great  number  this  year. 
Fourteen  of  them  died  after  receiving  it.  As  they  are  our 
surest  gain,  they  are  also  our  greatest  consolation. 

The  following  extracts  embrace  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
Relations  concerning  the  Seneca  Missions  from  1673  to  1679  : 
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KELATION    1674. 

"  If  Father  Carheil  does  not  sanctify  himself  as  much  as 
he  desires,  it  is  certain  that  he  does  so,  as  do  Fathers  Garnier 
and  Raffeix  in  the  towns  of  Seneca,  which  arc  the  most 
remote  from  us,  and  also  apparently  from  the  Faith.  How- 
ever these  two  brave  missionaries  make  many  conquests 
from  the  enemy.  Father  Pierron  has  gone  to  join  them  to 
take  care  of  a  large  town,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
hitherto  to  provide." 

RELATION    1675,     MISSION    AMONG    THE    IROQUOIS,     CALLED 
SONNONTOUANS. 

Fathers  Pierron,  Raffeix  and  Gamier,  who  labor  in  three 
different  towns,  are,  so  to  say,  obliged  to  carry  their  lives  in 
their  hands  at  all  times,  for  they  are  in  almost  habitual  dan- 
ger of  being  massacred  by  those  savages. 

In  fact,  since  the  Senecas  entirely  defeated  the  Andas- 
togues,  who  were  their  ancient  and  most  formidable  enemies, 
their  insolence  knows  no  bounds.  They  talk  only  of  renew- 
ing the  war  against  our  allies,  and  even  against  the  French, 
and  beginning  by  the  destruction  of  Fort  Catarokoui.  They 
not  long  since  resolved  to  tomahawk  Father  Gamier,  treat- 
ing him  as  a  sorcerer.  They  had  not  only  selected,  but 
even  paid  the  man  who  was  to  strike  the  blow,  and  we 
should  no  longer  possess  this  missionary  had  not  God  pre- 
served him  by  a  most  singular  Providence.  All  these  insults 
do  not  prevent  the  Fathers  from  performing  their  functions 
boldlv,  giving  instruction  in  their  cabin  and  chapels,  where 
they  have  baptized  more  than  a  hundred  persons  within  a 
year,  and  they  find  that  fifty,  children  and  adults,  die  every 
year,  after  baptism.  However,  if  these  savages  take  up  arms 
against  us,  as  they  threaten,  our  missions  are  in  great  dan- 
ger, either  of  being  ruined  or  at  least  interrupted,  as  long  as 
the  war  lasts. 
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RELATION    1676-7. 

The  upper  Iroquois,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  lands  are 

most   remote  from  the  French  settlements,  especially    the 

Senecas  and  Cayugas,  are  the  most  haughty  and  insolent  of 

all.     They  go  so  far  as  to  pursue  the  missionaries  tomahawk 

in  hand,  pelt  them  with  stones,  demolish  their  chapels  and 

their  little  cabins,  heaping  on  them  a  thousand  other  kinds 

of  gross  ill  treatment. 

********* 

I  can  draw  nothing  else  from  the  letters  of  Fathers  de 

Carheil,  Pierron,  Raffeix  and  Gamier,  who  are  among  the 

upper  Iroquois  ;  their  greatest  and  almost  sole  occupation  is 

to  suffer,  and  so  to  say,  die  each  moment,  under  the  blow  of 

continual  threats  and  insults  which  these  savages  necessarily 

breathe  against  them.     In  spite  of  all  this,  they  have  not 

neglected   to  wrest    many  souls    from    hell.     For  his  part, 

Father  Pierron  has  baptized  since  a  year  ago,  ninet}~  of  these 

Indians,  almost  all  children,  of  whom  fifty  died  after  baptism. 
********         * 

In  one  town  of  the  Senecas,  where  Father  Gamier  is,  there 
have  died  within  a  year  forty  children  and  forty  adults,  bap- 
tized. As  for  Father  Raffeix,  who  is  in  another  town  of  the 
Senecas,  he  reports  that  he  profited  well  by  a  pulmonary 
disorder  with  which  God  has  chastised  these  savage  inhabi- 
tants, and  which  carried  off  in  a  month  sixty  small  children. 
"I  have  not  spared  myself  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
grace  of  baptism  for  them,  as  well  as  for  those  adults  whom 
God  made  known  to  be  His  in  the  course  of  this  fatal 
malady." 

relation  1677-8. 

Further  on,  Fathers  Raffeix  and  Gamier,  who  are  at  Son- 
nontouan,  and  where  the  danger  is  greatest  (because  it  is  the 
nation  which  more  especially  desires   war)  have  conferred 
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during  this  year  baptism  on  two  hundred  and  twelve,  among 
whom  there  are  more  than  seventy  children,  a  part  of  whom 
have  gone  to  increase  the  church  triumphant,"' 


Father  Pierron1  evidently  was  recalled  in  1677,  and  Father 
Raffeix3  some  }Tears  later,  leaving  Father  Julian  Gamier1 
alone.  DeMeules,  writing  to  Siegnlay,  July  8,  1684-,  says : 
"  Father  Gamier,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  a  missionary  to  the  said 

l  Fatber  John  Pierron  came  to  Canada  June  27th,  1667,  from  the  Province  of  Cham- 
pagne, France.  In  1668  when  Father  Fremiti  was  sent  to  the  Senecas,  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  Mohawk  canton  by  Father  Pierron.  In  1670,  while  in  attendance  at  a  council,  a 
chief  commanded  him  to  leave,  wishing  to  be  free  to  perform  some  superstitious  cere- 
mony, which  he  knew  the  missionary  would  not  approve.  Pierron  thought  it  expedient 
to  show  his  displeasure  ;  he  even  declared  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  place 
where  they  did  not  hesitate  to  insult  him,  and  would  present  the  matter  of  his  treat- 
ment to  Onnontio.  The  same  day  the  chiefs  made  public  apologies  for  having  insulted 
him,  which  the  missionary  accepted  graciously,  but  expressed  his  regret  at  the  indispo- 
sition shown  to  accept  the  great  truths  which  he  had  announced  to  them,  and  added 
that  he  could  no  longer  tolerate  so  many  odd  customs,  nor  their  attachment  to  fables, 
the  absurdity  of  which  he  had  so  often  shown  them  ;  that  since  he  was  losing  his  time 
speaking  to  a  people  that  would  not  hearken  either  to  the  voice  of  Heaven  or  that  of 
reason,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  bear  to  other  parts  the  word  of  God.  This  gave 
rise  to  much  discussion  and  at  the  next  grand  council  it  was  determined  that  thence- 
forward, no  public  invocation  to  Agreskoue  would  be  permitted,  or  even  a  recognition 
as  the  Author  of  Life  ;  that  medicine  men  should  not  be  called  to  see  the  sick  ;  and 
that  superstitious  and  indecent  dances  should  be  abolished.  Garacontie,  the  Onondaga, 
rendered  efficient  aid  in  securing  this  result.  In  1674  Pierron  wintered  in  Acadia  to 
attend  the  French  on  the  coast,  aud  examine  as  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  Indian 
Missions  there.  He  also  in  disguise  traversed  the  English  colonies  from  New  England 
to  Virginia  and  visited  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Maryland.  In  1673  he  was  sent  to  Ganda- 
garo  of  the  Senecas  and  remained  there  until  1677.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1678.  See 
Charlevoix  111,  163  and  Pclatiou  1671,  pp.  5,  6.— J.  S.  C. 

a  Father  Peter  Kapfeix  arrived  in  ill  health  in  Canada  in  1663,  (Sept.  22.)  He  was 
chaplain  of  the  expedition  of  C'ourcelles  and  Tracy  against  the  Mohawks  in  1665  ;  was 
appointed  missionary  to  the  Cayugas  in  1666.  In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Isle 
Percee,  and,  after  founding  La  prairie,  labored  among  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas  till 
1680.    He  died  at  Quebec  in  1723,  broken  down  with  years  and  toil. 

3  Father  Julian  Garnier,  was  born  at  Conneral  in  the  diocese  of  Mans,  about  1643, 
and  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Benedictine  Garnier.  He  came  to  Canada,  while 
still  a  scholastic,  in  October  1662,  and,  after  teaching  some  years,  completed  his  studies, 
and  was  ordained  in  April,  1666.  After  passing  with  success  his  final  examination  in 
1668,  he  was  sent  to  the  Iroquois  missions,  and  labored  at  Oneida,  Onondaga  aud  Sen- 
eca. He  probably  returned  as  late  as  1702  and  died  at  Quebec  in  February,  1730.  He 
was  also  apparently  employed  on  the  Algonquin  Missions.  Lafitau,  who  derived  from 
him  much  of  the  matter  of  his  work,  speaks  highly  of  his  zeal  and  austerity. 
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Senecas,  after  being  informed  secretly  of  intention  to  make 
war,  escaped  in  the  said  barque  (one  built  by  the  Governor 
to  trade  on  Lake  Ontario),  which  was  anchored  in  a  little 
river  seven  leagues  from  their  village,  and  where  all  the  Iro- 
quois used  to  come  to  trade." — [N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.  IX.  p.  229.] 
In  November  1702,  Mr.  De  Callieres  announced  that  Father 
Gamier  and  Father  Vaillant1  had  gone  to  the  Senecas,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  De  Maricourt,  and  some  French  men 
to  arrange  their  establishment. — [ib.  p.  737.]  Gamier  and 
Vaillant  must  have  left  soon  after,  as  Gamier  was  sent  back 
in  1703,  (ib.  750  ;)  and  Vaillant  in  1704,  (ib.  p.  762.)  There 
was  a  missionary  as  late  as  1706,  (ib.  p.  775.) 


1  Father  Francis  Vaillant  de  Gueslis,  came  to  Canada  as  a  student  in  1670,  re- 
ceived holy  orders  at  Quebec,  December  1st,  1675,  according  to  the  Lis.'e  Chronologique 
and  replaced  Father  Bruyas  as  Missionary  at  Tionnontoguen  near  present  Cauajoharie, 
in  1679.  He  was  resident  among  the  Mohawks  in  1683,  and  accompanied  Denonville's 
expedition  against  the  Senecas  in  1687,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1688  visited  Albany  as 
Ambassador  to  Governor  Dongan  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  on  which 
occasion  he  acquitted  himself  with  ability. — WetD  York  Council  Minutes,  V.  211.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  negotiation  he  proceeded  to  Cataracony,  (present  Kingston)  escorted 
by  two  Indians,  who  were  sent  by  Governor  Dongan  to  prevent  him  having  any  inter- 
course with  the  Mohawks,  his  former  flock.  The  breaking  out  of  King  William's  war 
and  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Cataracouy,  drove  him  back  to  Canada,  but  after  the 
peace  he  was  sent  in  1702-3  with  Father  Gamier  on  a  mission  to  the  Senecas,  by  whom 
he  was  deputed  in  1704  to  Governor  Vaudreuil  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  violation  of 
the  Treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Ottawas.  He  returned  immediately  to  the  Senecas  and 
contributed  to  thwart  the  efforts  of  Col.  Schuyler  at  Onondaga  who  sought  to  prevail 
on  the  Five  Nations  to  expel  the  French  missionaries. — Charlevoix  II,  292-4.  Father 
Vaillant  was  succeeded  in  1707  in  the  Seneca  Mission  by  the  Rev.  Father  d  Heu,  and 
returned  to  France  in  1715.— O'Callaghan,  N.  Y.,  Col.  History  IX,  762. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 
BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

February   13,   1883. 


ADDRESS. 


In  selecting  a  suitable  topic  for  the  address  expected  of 
me  on  this  occasion,  I  have  sought  after  the  old  rather  than 
the  new  ;  and  shall  saj  nothing,  perhaps,  not  already  familiar 
to  you,  at  least  not  easily  accessible  to  the  ordinary  historical 
student.  My  object  will  be  to  deal  with  Indian  life,  domes- 
tic and  social,  as  known  more  particularly  among  the  Iro- 
quois ;  and  in  continuance  of  the  topic  of  my  last  annual 
address,  which  was  of  the  origin  and  characteristic  features 
of  their  tribal  government  The  subject  is  attractive,  and  has 
long  been  a  favorite  one  with  writers  both  of  romance  and  of 
history.  Indian  life  in  its  native  freedom  and  wild  habit, 
has  all  the  charm  with  which  the  poet  and  the  novelist  have 
sought  to  invest  it,  while  in  the  soberer  view  of  the  historian 
it  is  not  without  its  lessons  of  permanent  value. 

This  primitive  life,  however,  has  of  late  come  to  be  studied 
in  its  scientific  aspects ;  and  the  Indian  is  scarcely  a  less 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  speculations  of  ethnography  than 
he  was  wont  to  be  in  the  ideal  conceptions  of  poetry  and 
romance.  It  is  now  the  critical  student  that  is  found  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  the  red  man,  seeking  light  on  some  of 
the  graver  problems  of  our  time.  He  also  has  acted  his 
part  in  the  story  of  man  upon  the  earth.  The  principle  of 
intelligence  which  belongs  to  the  human  being,  with  its  am- 
bitions and  its  rivalries,  has  found  here,  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  its  sphere  of  operation  as  uniform  and  as  character- 
istic of  our  common  humanity  in  its  prehistoric  periods,  as 
now.     Hence  the  interest  we  have  in  habits  and  modes  of 
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life  peculiar  to  peoples  that  have  flourished  and  passed  awa}r. 
And  what  is  still  more  to  our  purpose,  hence  also,  the  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  grounded  in  the  unity  of  mankind, 
holds  true,  far  back  as  research  may  take  us  into  primitive 
and  archaic  life,  since  we  never  get  beyond  the  sources  of  a 
present  civilization  and  never  below  the  roots  of  all  its  blos- 
soming. 

It  will  be  enough  for  my  purpose  to  consider  Indian  life 
among  the  best  known  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  and  trace  so 
far  as  we  may  be  able,  the  connections  between  their  social 
and  civil  institutions. 

Here  then  was  a  people  who  in  the  classification  of  ancient 
society  had  not  emerged  from  the  lower  status  of  barbarism  ; 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  metals;  content  with 
implements  and  weapons  characteristic  of  the  Stone  Age; 
without  flocks  or  herds ;  living  in  bark  houses  ;  subsisting 
upon  the  products  of  the  chase  and  a  limited  agriculture,  and 
without  distinctly  denned  ideas  of  personal  property,  but 
with  the  virtue  and  sagacity  to  frame  a  government,  which 
had  already  stood  in  its  republican  simplicity,  with  no  sign 
of  decay  or  weakness,  for  two  hundred  years,  when  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth.  And  yet  it  has  taken  scarcely  a 
hundred  years  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  their  occupation  of 
this  region,  so  long  their  home  and  the  seat  of  their  power, 
except  as  the  plough  turns  up  some  rude  stone  implement  or 
a  skeleton  is  laid  bare  in  its  unmarked  grave.  The  articles 
of  manufacture  and  ornament  which  would  best  represent 
their  taste  and  skill  or  reveal  the  more  kindly  and  delicate 
features  of  their  home  life,  have,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  per- 
ished. It  would  be  the  same  with  the  fairest  rural  village  in 
Cayuga  county,  left  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  wasting  influ- 
ences of  a  like  period.  Little  would  remain,  to  tell  of  its 
family  life  or  its  characteristic  industries.  Only  the  coarser 
articles  would  survive  to  reward  the  curiosity  of  the  antiqua- 
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rian,  while  the  things  that  fill  a  home  with  comfort  and  at- 
tractiveness, would  have  vanished.  If  we  knew  no  more  of 
this  aboriginal  population  than  what  time  has  spared,  since 
their  towns  were  burned  and  they  were  driven  from  the  soil, 
our  opinion  of  them  would  be  as  crude  as  it  was  unjust. 

But  as  it  is,  we  can  re-people  to  the  mind's  eye  these  ancient 
sites  of  our  American  Stone  Age ;  and  reconstruct  its  vil- 
lages, in  the  architecture  and  the  order  of  their  dwellings, 
with  their  peculiar  social  economies,  modes  of  industry, 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  characteristic  conditions  which 
made  up  their  ordinary  life.  It  is  possible  to  draw  the  pic- 
ture of  an  Indian  home,  with  its  family  habit,  the  relations 
of  the  several  members  of  the  household  to  each  other,  its 
domestic  nurture  and  virtues,  without  a  touch  of  fancy  or  the 
faintest  coloring  of  romance.  Besides  their  own  traditions, 
the  more  carefully  preserved  in  the  absence  of  a  written  lan- 
guage, we  have  ample  testimony  from  intelligent  and  candid 
historical  sources,  attributing  to  them  a  character  free  not 
only  from  many  of  the  vices  that  corrupt  social  life,  but 
compact  and  strong  in  those  native  virtues  which  society  is 
ever  in  danger  of  repudiating,  and  without  which  it  falls  to 
pieces. 

This  Indian  life,  we  are  to  remember,  followed  the  law  after 
which  society  in  its  primitive  forms,  came  to  exist,  and  was 
as  complete  an  expression  of  that  law  as  any  age  or  people 
has  furnished.  It  adhered  all  through  its  social  and  political 
relations  to  the  principle  of  kinship.  The  gens  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  kin  as  fixed  in  the  maternal  line, 
corresponds  with  the  Indian  clan.  In  civilization,  with  its 
multiplied  interests  and  broader  necessities,  kinship  gives 
place  to  citizenship.  Greek  and  Roman  society  underwent 
this  change.  But  citizenship  was  unknown  among  the  Iro- 
quois. The  clan,  composed  of  related  families,  with  a  com- 
mon name  and  symbol,   was  the  unit  of  their  social  and 
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political  life.  Thus  all  rights  and  privileges  within  the  clan 
were  distinctly  denned  and  scrupulously  observed.  It  shaped 
social  custom,  and  stamped  the  habit  and  whole  character  of 
the  people.  Intermarriage  within  the  same  clan  was  forbid- 
den. The  husband  became  of  the  clan  of  his  wife,  which 
was  according  to  the  primal  law  of  marriage  as  ordained  in 
Eden,  as  Adam  first  looked  upon  Eve  and  called  her  woman: 
"  Therefore  shall  a  man  forsake  his  father  and  his  mother 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife."  It  removed  marriage  beyond 
the  option  of  the  parties.  So  grave  a  step  could  only  be 
taken  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  mothers,  when  the  par- 
ties were  brought  together,  as  were  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  in 
patriarchal  times,  and  never  thought  of  objecting  to  what 
had  been  done  for  them,  as  filial  obedience  was  a  paramount 
duty  in  an  Indian  home.  It  was,  moreover,  a  necessity  of 
Indian  society  which  could  not  have  been  maintained  with 
marriage  as  the  result  of  mutual  fancy  or  the  passion  of  love 
as  it  might  chance  to  spring  up  between  two  young  lives. 
To  have  given  it  the  freedom  allowed  in  civilized  usage, 
would  have  been  to  break  up  the  structural  basis  of  their 
social  and  tribal  life. 

The  position  accorded  to  their  women  by  the  Iroquois  was 
one  of  singular  influence.  They  were  supreme  in  the 
household,  not  only  for  the  necessities  of  which  they  did  so 
much  to  provide,  and  in  the  care  of  the  children  for  whose 
custody  and  nurture  they  were  wholly  responsible,  but  also 
in  political  affairs  their  opinions  were  held  in  greatest  respect 
by  sachems  and  warriors.  Each  clan  elected  its  chief ;  but 
the  power  to  nominate  rested  with  the  women,  and  their 
approval  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  choice.  This 
again  was  vital  to  the  preservation  of  the  clan  in  its  integrity. 
The  sachemship,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective,  fol- 
lowed the  maternal  line.  Hence  the  son  of  a  sachem  could 
in  no  instance  succeed  his  father  in  any  official  right  or  title, 
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because  he  was  of  his  mother's  clan.  At  the  death  of  a 
sachem,  the  matron  of  the  household  to  which,  he  belonged, 
after  due  consultation  with  her  own  clan,  selected  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  one  who  seemed  best  qualified  for  the  position, 
without  regard  to  age  or  priority  of  birth.  Moreover,  each 
clan  in  a  tribe  was  entitled  to  an  assistant  sachem,  constitut- 
ing a  body,  whose  consent  was  necessary  to  public  acts,  and 
whose  particular  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  common  treas- 
ury; and  as  in  the  case  of  a  sachem  he  also  was  chosen  by 
the  women.  There  was  also  a  class  of  officers  entitled  Keep- 
ers of  the  Faith,  who  had  charge  of  the  annual  festivals, 
delivered  religious  discourses,  and  exercised  a  supervision 
over  the  morals  of  the  people.  Their  functions  were  some- 
what of  the  nature  of  a  priesthood  in  which  the  women 
shared  in  numbers  and  authority,  equally  with,  the  men. 
Indeed,  in  the  transaction  of  all  public  business,  the  voice 
of  the  women  was  prominent  and  effective.  They  met  in 
council  by  themselves,  and  made  known  to  the  chiefs  the 
result  of  their  deliberations,  through  their  appointed  repre- 
sentative, whose  duty  it  was  to  advocate  their  views  irrespec- 
tive of  his  own  opinions. 

But  in  no  regard,  perhaps,  were  the  women  more  tenacious 
of  their  rights,  than  in  treaty  stipulations  for  the  alienation 
of  lands,  in  which,  their  consent  was  an  essential  condition. 
From  time  immemorial  they  were  the  acknowledged  owners 
of  the  soil,  for  the  reason  that  they  cultivated  it  and  hus- 
banded its  products.  As  an  Oneida  chief,  speaking  for  the 
them  in  a  council  held  at  Albany  as  late  as  1789,  to  protect 
the  Iroquois  from  any  further  dispossession  of  their  lands, 
said  :  "  Our  ancestors  considered  it  a  great  transgression  to 
reject  the  counsel  of  their  women.  Our  ancestors  considered 
them  the  mistresses  of  the  soil.  Our  ancestors  said,  Who 
bring  us  forth  ?  Who  cultivate  our  lands  ?  Who  kindle  our 
fires  ?    Who  boil  our  pots,  but  the  women  ?    The  women  say 
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let  not  the  tradition  of  the  fathers  with  respect  to  the  women 
be  disregarded.  Let  them  not  be  despised.  *  *  *  The 
female  governesses  beg  leave  to  speak  with  that  freedom 
allowed  to  women  and  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  our  ances- 
tors. They  exhort  the  great  chief  to  put  forth  his  strength 
to  preserve  their  peace,  for  they  are  the  life  of  the  nation." 
This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  that  could  be  cited  of 
similiar  import,  showing  the  respect  and  dignity  accorded  to 
woman  by  a  people,  as  estimated  by  social  science,  still  in 
the  lower  status  of  barbarism. 

The  story  of  Pocahontas  in  the  rescue  of  Capt.  Smith,  at 
the  hazard  of  her  life  in  the  early  days  of  Virginia,  is  well 
known.  A  similar  incident  occurred  among  the  Oneidas, 
a  hundred  years  ago.  One  of  their  tribe  had  been  mur- 
dered by  a  white  man,  who  had  made  his  escape.  The 
Indian  law  of  atonement  required  the  sacrifice  in  this  in- 
stance of  a  white  man,  and  after  deliberating  the  matter  in 
secret  council,  it  was  decided  that  the  most  suitable  person 
as  the  victim,  in  consideration  of  his  high  position  among 
white  men,  was  James  Dean,1  though  in  his  boyhood  he  had 
been  adopted  in  the  family  of  a  chief.  The  decision  was  not 
reached  until  after  several  days  of  deliberation,  and  much 
opposition ;  and  as  a  secret  was  disclosed  to  Mr.  Dean  by  a 
friendly  sachem.  He  kept  the  matter  to  himself,  when  one 
night  after  he  had  retired,  he  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
the  death  whoop  at  a  short  distance  from  his  house.  He 
knew  well  what  that  meant,  and  for  the  first,  made  known  his 
fears  to  his  wife,  but  enjoined  her  to  remain  quiet  in  the  room 
with  the  children  asleep.  He  calmly  met  the  Indians  at  the 
door  and  seated  them  in  an  adjoining  room.  They  numbered 
eighteen,  and  all  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  tribe.  The  prin- 
cipal sachem  informed  him  that  they  had  come  to  take  his 


l  Judge  Dean  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  early  history  of  Oneida 
County  not  only,  but  of  Western  New  York. 
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life  for  that  of  their  murdered  tribesman  and  that  he  must 
prepare  to  die.  He  replied  showing  how  unjust  it  was,  he 
being  an  adopted  son  of  the  Oneidas,  to  require  his  blood  in 
reparation  for  a  wrong  done  by  a  white  man,  and  concluded 
with  a  manly  appeal  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children. 
They  listened  with  grave  attention,  and  as  he  sat  down  one 
of  the  chiefs  made  reply.  He  rejoined  and  the  debate  lasted 
into  the  night,  without  change  of  mind  in  the  council,  when, 
as  he  was  about  to  submit  to  his  doom  as  inevitable,  the 
sound  of  a  footstep  came  from  outside.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  door  and  as  it  opened  an  Indian  woman  entered, 
the  wife  of  the  senior  chief  and  the  foster-mother  of  Mr. 
Dean  at  the  time  of  his  adoption  into  the  tribe.  She  took 
her  place  at  the  door  and  looked  on  in  silence.  A  moment 
after  another  woman  entered,  and  she  also  the  wife  of  a  chief 
who  was  present.  Soon  still  another  came  in ;  each  stood 
wrapped  closely  in  her  blanket,  but  said  nothing.  At  length 
the  presiding  chief  bid  them  withdraw  and  leave  the  council 
to  go  on  with  its  business.  The  wife  replied  that  the  council 
must  change  its  determination,  and  let  the  white  man,  their 
friend  and  her  adopted  son,  alone.  The  order  was  repeated 
to  be  gone,  when  each  of  the  women  threw  off  her  blanket 
and  showed  a  knife  in  her  extended  hand  declaring  that  if 
one  hair  of  the  white  man's  head  was  touched,  they  would 
each  bury  their  knives  in  their  heart's  blood.  The  council 
was  struck  with  awe  and  regarding:  the  whole  scene  as  an  in- 
timation  of  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  decree  was 
reversed  on  the  spot  and  the  life  of  their  victim  saved.1 

I  have  been  able  only  to  select  here  and  there  among  the 
mass  of  testimony,  from  authentic  sources,  to  illustrate  the 
place  of  woman  in  Indian  society.  She  was  far  from  being 
the  servile  drudge,  which  she  is  commonly  represented  to 

i  See  Notices  of  Men  and  Events  connected  with  the  Early  History  of  Oneida  County, 
by  William  Tracy.    Utica,  N.  Y.,  1838. 
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have  been  ;  but  in  the  fair  distribution  of  duties,  incident  to 
this  primitive  life,  only  took  her  proper  share.  Compared 
with  the  labors  which  devolved  upon  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  country,  she  had  the  easier  lot, 
while  her  influence  in  many  respects  was  more  potential. 
Speaking  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Jesuit  missionary  La fi tail,  with 
large  opportunities  of  observation  and  study  of  aboriginal  life, 
says  :  "  There  is  nothing  more  real  than  this  superiority  of 
the  women.  It  is  they  who  constitute  the  tribe,  keep  up  the 
genealogical  tree  and  the  order  of  inheritance,  and  perpetuate 
the  family.  They  possess  all  real  authority ;  own  the  land 
and  the  fields  and  their  harvests ;  they  are  the  soul  of  all 
councils,  the  arbiters  of  peace  and  war ;  they  have  care  of 
the  public  treasury  ;  slaves  are  given  to  them  ;  they  arrange 
marriages ;  the  children  belong  to  them  and  to  their  blood  is 
confined  the  line  of  descent  and  the  order  of  inheritance. 
The  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  wholly  isolated  and  restricted 
to  their  personal  affairs  ;  their  children  are  strangers  to  them 
and  when  they  die  everything  comes  to  an  end,  as  it  is  only 
the  women  who  can  keep  up  and  perpetuate  the  family.  If 
there  are  only  men  in  a  household,  no  matter  in  what  num- 
bers nor  how  many  children  they  may  have,  it  is  doomed, 
and  although  by  courtesy  they  are  made  chiefs,  and  public 
business  is  transacted  by  a  council  of  old  men,  yet  they  act 
merely  as  the  representative  of  the  woman  to  aid  her  in  those 
affairs  in  which  it  would  not  be  becoming  for  her  to  appear 
and  act  for  herself."1 

The  clan  then  is  the  key  to  Indian  life.  It  conserved  all 
rights  and  constituted  a  kind  of  home  government  for  all 
local  interests.  Besides,  it  gathered  to  itself  the  associations 
and  memories  which  give  sacredness  and  value  to  human 
life,  with  its  special  religious  observances  and  separate  burial 


i  Moeurs  des  Savages  Ameriguains,  Vol.  I.  pp.  71,  72  :  Pari9  1724. 
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place.  It  was  the  most  natural  and  the  freest  form  of  society 
possible  among  men.  It  promoted  liberty  while  it  secured 
personal  rights.  Based  upon  lineage  sedulously  guarded,  with 
pride  of  ancestral  name  and  deeds,  its  whole  influence  was  to 
foster  that  self-possessed  independence  and  dignity  which 
have  always  marked  the  Indian  character. 

Between  the  clan  and  the  tribe  was  the  brotherhood,  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  clans,  but  with  no  official  head  and  no 
functions  of  government.  It  served,  however,  in  useful  ways 
to  harmonize  disputes  and  cement  the  social  bond.  In  the 
sports  and  games  which  entered  largely  into  Indian  life,  the 
match  was  between  chosen  players  from  two  of  the  brother- 
hoods, not  unlike  a  modern  base  ball  game  or  an  university 
boat  race.  At  the  funerals  of  prominent  persons,  the  cere- 
monies were  conducted  by  members  of  another  brotherhood, 
than  that  to  which  the  deceased  belonged,  while  they  of  his 
own  brotherhood  acted,  in  a  body,  as  mourners.1 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  these  distinctive  features  of 
Iroquois  society,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  by  such  affinities 
were  the  several  tribes  held  in  union  and  blended  in  their 
political  league,  which  rested  in  the  faith  of  kindred  and  was 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion.  Unity  would  keep  pace 
with  enlargement,  and  widely  as  their  council  fires  might  be 
kindled,  one  sentiment  would  rule  their  deliberations  and 
one  spirit  animate  the  entire  political  household. 

It  has  been  observed  more  especially  of  Iroquois  life,  that 
it  was  largely  communistic.  They  not  only  lived  in  compact 
villages,  but  their  homes  were  so  constructed  as  to  accommo- 
date several  families,  each  with  separate  apartments,  and  all 
after  one  model,  the  Long  House,  which  was  the  type  of  their 
League.     All  the  families  under  one  roof  wTere  of  the  same 


l  Morgan  (Houses  and  House  Life  of  the  American  Aborigines,  p.  13)  gives  an  illus- 
tration of  this  usage  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  prominent  sachem  of  the  Senecas, 
at  which  he  was  present. 
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clan,  the  symbol  or  totem  of  which  was  painted  on  the  house. 
Whatever  was  gained  by  the  men  in  hunting  or  fishing,  or 
by  the  women  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  or  the  ingathering 
of  the  native  fruits,  went  into  the  common  household  store, 
and  each  one  was  expected  to  contribute  his  or  her  share  to 
the  common  support  Both  economy  and  system  prevailed 
in  all  their  domestic  affairs,  under  the  supervision  of  a  mat- 
ron or  stewardess,  whose  duty  it  was  to  distribute  the  food 
when  prepared,  and  carefully  guard  against  extravagance 
and  waste.  The  women  ruled  the  home.  Everything 
favored  the  mother's  influence.  Her's  was  the  family  name 
and  the  children  were  of  her  clan.  The  father  was  much 
from  home,  attending  to  public  affairs  if  a  sachem,  or  pur- 
suing the  chase  or  on  the  war  path.  His  attachment  for  his 
sons  grew  out  of  companionship,  rather  than  from  any  share 
in  their  early  training,  which  was  confided  to  the  watchful 
affection  of  the  mother.  There  are  many  touching  instances 
of  the  maternal  tenderness  given  in  the  narratives  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  while  I  do  not  now  recall  a  single  allusion 
to  such  paternal  instinct.  They  often  refer  to  the  extraor- 
dinary affection  of  the  Indian  mother  for  her  offspring,  not 
only  in  their  nurture,  but  in  the  grief  evinced  when  forced 
to  part  with  them  by  death.  I  give  a  single  instance  as 
related  by  Father  James  Fremin,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Iroquois  missionaries.  He  had  baptized  a  young  Seneca 
maiden  of  one  of  the  more  distinguished  families,  of  the  vil- 
lage Totiacton,  only  the  day  before  her  death.  The  mother 
was  inconsolable  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  assurance  that 
her  daughter  had  entered  upon  the  fair  inheritance  of  the 
Christian  paradise,  refused  to  be  comforted.  In  vain  did  the 
good  missionary  speak  to 'her  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of 
the  place.  "Thou  dost  not  understand,"  was  this  mother's 
reply.  "  My  daughter  was  a  mistress  here  and  had  command 
of  more  than  twenty  slaves,  who  are  still  with   me.     She 
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never  knew  what  it  was  to  go  to  the  forest  to  bring  wood  or 
to  the  river  to  draw  water.  She  knows  nothing  at  all  of 
housework.  She  is  the  only  one  of  our  family  in  the  Chris- 
tian's heaven.  She  will  have  much  trouble  to  accustom  her- 
self to  the  change,  for  she  will  have  to  cook  her  own  food 
and  provide  with  her  own  hands  what  she  needs  to  eat  and 
drink.  Truly,  is  she  not  to  be  pitied  in  having  no  one  to 
serve  her  in  that  place?  Thou  seest  one  of  my  slaves  here 
who  is  sick.  I  beg  thee  to  instruct  her  fully.  Show  her  the 
path  to  heaven,  lest  by  any  means  she  miss  the  wa}7-,  that  she 
may  go  and  lodge  with  my  daughter  and  take  care  of  her 
that  she  be  free  from  toil  and  trouble." 

Here  was  a  family  of  high  social  grade  among  the  Senecas, 
with  a  score  of  slave  women,  captive  Hurons,  or  of  some 
other  subjugated  tribe,  in  which  at  least  the  daughters  wTere 
brought  up  delicately  after  the  manner  of  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. And  the  grief  of  this  Indian  mother  so  tender 
and  simple,  following  the  shade  of  her  child  to  the  land  of 
the  Hereafter,  moves  us  none  the  less,  perhaps  the  more,  for 
the  reason  that  it  could  not  divest  itself  of  the  traditional  idea 
of  future  blessedness,  and  can  only  think  of  the  fond  spirit 
a  lone  stranger  in  the  Christian's  paradise. 

This  household  life,  moreover,  regulated  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  its  families  and  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  individual  ownership,  recognized  not  only  the  ordinary 
duties  of  neighborly  kindness,  but  also  the  claims  of  a  com- 
mon humanity.  They  made  no  special  provision  for  their 
poor  and  infirm  in  anything  like  a  system  of  public  charity, 
but  had  what  gave  more  effective  relief  and  was  more  con- 
genial to  their  social  condition.  The  law  of  hospitality,  which 
was  universal  among  them,  took  the  place  of  all  such  pro- 
visional arrangements  and  made  it  needless.  "When  any  per- 
son, whether  a  neighbor  or  an  entire  stranger  entered  an 
Iroquois  house,  food  was  set  before  him  as  a  first  duty  and 
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the  sign  of  welcome.  If  hungry,  he  would  eat ;  if  not,  would 
merely  taste  the  food,  but  would  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
courtesy  and  thank  the  host.  This  would  be  repeated  in 
every  house  he  might  enter,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  da}r.  It 
was  demanded  by  a  rigorous  public  sentiment,  and  came 
from  a  principle  fundamental  to  their  religious  faith,  which 
was  that  the  Great  Master  of  Life,  made  the  earth  and  all  it 
contains  for  the  common  good  ;  and  when  he  filled  the  forests 
with  game  and  the  waters  with  fish,  the  gift  was  a  common 
boon,  and  every  one  was  entitled  to  his  share.  The  same  was 
true  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  whether  they  grew  wild  or 
were  cultivated ;  for  whatever  agency  man  might  have  in 
procuring  or  producing  them,  his  labor  was  nothing  without 
the  favor  of  the  Good  Giver.  This  hospitality  which  ever 
tended  to  regulate  the  inequality  of  condition  was  more  than 
a  social  custom  ;  it  was  a  stern  religious  duty.  They  carried 
it  to  the  extent  of  self-denial,  rather  than  the  stranger  or 
needy  should  suffer. 

I  have  recently  had  access  to  an  unpublished  journal  of 
Carnmerhoff  and  Ziesberger,  Moravians,  of  their  visit  through 
the  Iroquois  cantons  as  late  as  1750,  which  is  replete  with 
evidences  of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  with  which  they  were 
uniformly  treated  as  they  passed  from  village  to  village,  both 
by  the  principal  men  and  the  people  at  large.  Everywhere  a 
cordial  welcome  greeted  them.  Everywhere  they  were  made 
to  feel  at  home.  The  best  the  house  afforded  was  at  the:r  dis- 
posal, while  they  had  frequent  occasion  to  note  the  native 
grace  and  even  high  social  qualities  with  which  they  were 
entertained  by  those  in  position  and  influence.  True  they  saw 
some  painful  things,  for  this  was  a  hundred  years  after  the 
white  man  had  sought  to  corrupt  the  Indian  for  purposes  of 
gain  and  when  events  were  conspiring  for  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
which  was  to  overwhelm  their  homes  and  sweep  them  from 
the  soil.     But  neither  the  wrongs  which  had  already  excited 
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their  distrust  and  began  to  inflame  their  revenge,  nor  the 
vices  which  were  undermining  their  native  virtues,  had  been 
able  to  efface  their  characteristic  kindness  and  hospitality.  Re- 
ferring to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  adhered  to  this  ancient 
]aw  of  hospitality,  Morgan,  who  remains  our  highest  author- 
ity on  Iroquois  institutions,  political  and  social,1  says,  "it 
was  in  exact  accordance  with  the  unparalleled  generosity  of 
the  Indian  character.  No  test  of  friendship  was  too  severe  ; 
no  sacrifice  to  repay  a  favor  too  great;  no  fidelity  to  an  en- 
gagement too  inflexible  for  the  red  man.  With  an  innate 
knowledge  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man,  he  lias  exhib- 
ited the  noblest  virtues  of  the  heart  and  the  kindest  deeds  of 
humanity  in  those  sylvan  retreats  we  are  wont  to  look  back 
upon  as  vacant  and  frightful  solitudes."  This  is  high  praise, 
and  to  some  ears,  may  sound  like  partial  and  indiscriminate 
eulogy.  But  though  in  contrast  with  the  popular  judgment 
long  since  pronounced  upon  the  Indian,  it  is  the  verdict  of 
the  most  candid  and  careful  research,  and  is  accepted  by 
scholars  who  have  made  social  science  the  study  of  their 
lives.  It  is  not  mere  sentiment,  but  the  verdict  of  history 
that  entitles  this  primitive  people  to  our  regard.  It  accords 
with  the  whole  structure  of  their  society  and  the  spirit  which 
animated  their  body  politic.  No  government  like  that  they 
maintained  through  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries  of  national 
life,  could  have  had  a  basis  less  secure.  Their  legislation 
was  simple  and  the  penalties  which  gave  law  its  sanctions 
well  defined.  Their  League  stood  in  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  was  a  representative,  popular  government,  con- 
ceived in  the  wisdom  of  genuine  statesmanship,  and  with  the 
sagacity  to  provide  against  some  of  the  dangers  which  beset 
popular  institutions. 

No  emoluments  were  attached   to  the  public  service,  and 


l  The  works  principally  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  address,  are  the  Iroquois 
League,  AucieDtJSociety,  and  Houses  and  House  Life  among  the  Aborigines  of  America. 
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the  popular  esteem  was  the  sole  reward  of  the  faithful  ser- 
vant. In  the  absence  of  written  statutes  and  a  technical  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence,  the  offender  against  public  justice 
found  a  sure  and  speedy  punishment  in  the  shame  and  con- 
tempt that  crushed  him  beyond  the  hope  of  pardon.  Their 
very  language',  we  are  told  by  those  most  familiar  with  its 
structure,  forbade  ambiguity  or  perversion.  The  native  elo- 
quence of  their  orators,  which  has  become  historic,  derives 
its  power  and  grace  from  that  entire  sympathy  in  thought  and 
feeling,  with  Nature,  as  well  as  tranquil  faith  in  all  her 
moods  and  phases,  which  is  the  one  characteristic  trait  of  the 
Indian  and  more  than  all  other  differences,  separates  him 
from  civilized  man.  They  spoke  in  pictures  and  symbols, 
clothed  in  direct  and  simple  phrase,  and  with  the  wampum 
belt  as  their  witness,  no  parchment  treaty  could  have  been 
more  sacred,  nor  recorded  oath  more  binding.  In  all  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  colonies,  French,  Dutch  or  English,  never 
were  they  the  first  to  violate  public  faith  ;  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  their  fidelity  to  their  covenant  with 
the  British  crown,  that  cost  them  their  nationality  and  the 
whole  of  their  fair  domain. 

Their  religious  faith  was  as  simple  as  it  was  pervasive  and 
dominant.  It  centered  in  one  supreme  Master  of  life,  to 
whom  they  owed  their  being  and  on  whom  they  were  depend- 
ent for  present  and  future  good ;  who  ruled  the  world  and 
was  the  special  guardian  of  the  red  man.  He  made  known 
his  will  in  dreams  and  visions,  which  were  of  absolute  au- 
thority over  conduct  and  life.  They  had  no  day  or  place  set 
apart  for  religious  teaching,  but  were  governed  in  their  public 
devotions  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  or  any  like  occasion 
for  special  recognition  of  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  One. 
There  were  festive  periods,  given  to  gratitude  and  rejoicing. 
They  commenced  with  the  early  spring,  when  the  buds  began 
to  swell  upon  the  trees  and  the  birds  filled  the  woods  with 
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song,  and  the  maple  gave  forth  its  sweet  waters ;  then  also 
at  time  of  planting,  that  Nature  might  fulfill  her  promise  of 
bounty  ;  then  too  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  summer  fruits ; 
and  again  as  the  green  corn  was  ready  for  use,  followed  by 
the  autumnal  festival  which  commemorated  the  general  har- 
vest. But  the  great  jubilee  of  the  year  occurred  in  mid- 
winter, and  continued  five  days  with  elaborate  ceremonies. 
It  celebrated  the  supreme  belief,  or  most  excellent  faith,  to 
use  their  own  title,  the  bond  between  them  and  the  Master 
of  Life.  The  Iroquois  had  also  his  seasons  of  fasting ;  but 
these  were  personal  and  private,  confined  usually  to  critical 
periods  of  temptation  or  responsibility,  in  entering  upon 
new  duties  and  obligations,  or  passing  out  of  youth  into 
manhood  or  womanhood.  These  manitou  fasts  have  given 
rise  to  some  of  the  most  poetic  legends  of  Indian  lore. 

One  of  these,  given  in  detail  by  Schoolcraft,  is  incorporated 
by  Longfellow  in  the  song  of  Hiawatha,  telling  how  he 

"  Prayed  and  fasted  in  the  forest, 
Not  for  greater  skill  in  hunting, 
Not  for  greater  craft  in  fishing. 
Not  for  triumphs  in  the  battle 
And  renown  among  the  warriors  ; 
But  for  profit  of  the  people  ; 
For  advantage  of  the  nations." 

In  the  frequent  rehearsal  of  these  legends  by  the  fireside, 
and  on  public  occasions,  each  generation  became  familiar 
with  the  national  traditions  and  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  hero- 
ism which  they  inspired.  They  furnished  the  springs  of 
action,  rules  of  conduct  and  of  restraint,  so  potential  in  Indian 
character  and  life,  as  exhibited  in  "  the  generous  friendships, 
the  integrity  between  man  and  man,  the  harmony  of  inter- 
course and  sympathy  of  heart,  which  bloomed  and  flourished 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest." 

In  this  review  of  the  domestic  and  social  life  of  a  barbarous 
people,  my  object  has  been  not  so  much  their  vindication 
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from  a  false  or  superficial  judgment,  as  to  illustrate  the  vital 
connection  that  holds,  alike  in  rude  and  civilized  society, 
between  political  forms  and  social  conditions.  Society  was 
before  government,  and  the  family  existed  before  either. 
Hence  free  institutions  are  more  dependent  upon  the  home 
virtues  than  upon  breadth  of  intelligence,  and  may  take 
root  and  grow  strong,  where  science  and  the  arts,  peculiar  to 
civilization,  are  unknown.  If  the  barbarian  can  teach  this 
lesson,  he  may  serve  also  to  correct  the  delusion  that  superior 
culture  implies  superior  virtue,  or  that  the  race  we  claim  for 
our  own,  necessarily  transcends  in  quality,  races  which  have 
flourished  and  passed  away. 


SEVENTH    ANNUAL    ADDRESS 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

February  12,   1884. 


ADDRESS 


It  is  a  custom  into  which  we  have  fallen,  rather  than  a 
duty  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  that  the  President  make 
an  address  at  each  annual  meeting.  How  long  it  may  be 
advisable  to  continue  the  practice,  is  becoming  with  me  a 
very  serious  question,  unless  the  society  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  rotation  in  this  office,  and  distribute  the  service. 
You  have  honored  me  with  this  position  from  the  origin  of 
our  association,  and  this  will  be  my  seventh  annual  address, 
which  is  given  with  no  little  solicitude  lest  it  should  come 
short  of  my  own  standard  even  or  of  your  just  expectation. 
In  the  subjects  hitherto  presented,  I  have  been  content  to 
follow  in  the  path  marked  out  by  those,  who,  with  patience 
and  for  scholarly  ends,  have  devoted  themselves  to  original 
investigations.  With  me  they  have  been  only  occasional 
side  studies,  by  way  of  recreation,  in  the  midst  of  duties  more 
exacting ;  and  at  these  annual  meetings,  I  have  attempted 
hardly  more  than  to  acquaint  others  with  the  sources  of  in- 
formation, which  have  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure  and 
instruction. 

In  each  preceding  address,  it  has  been  my  desire  to  deal 
•with  some  one  of  the  various  phases  of  primitive  life,  to 
determine,,  if  possible,  what  it  has  to  teach  of  man  in  his 
social,  intellectual  and  moral  development,  and  thus  of  human 
progress.  This  I  regard  to  be  the  chief  use  and  value  of 
history — that  which  gives  it  its  deserved  place  in  all  true  edu- 
cation. "  Why  do  we  want  to  know  history  ?"  asks  an  emi- 
nent scholar  of  our  time;  and  his  suggestive  answer  to  the 
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question  is  quite  to  my  purpose.  "  Why  do  we  want  to 
know  history?  *  *  *  Simply  because  all  of  us  and 
every  one  of  us,  ought  to  know  how  we  have  come  to  be 
what  we  are,  so  that  each  generation  need  start  again  from  the 
same  point  and  toil  over  the  same  ground ;  but  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  those  who  came  before,  may  advance 
toward  higher  points  and  nobler  aims.  As  a  child  when  grow- 
ing up,  might  ask  his  father,  or  grandfather,  who  had  built  the 
house  they  lived  in,  or  cleared  the  fields  that  yielded  them  their 
food,  so  we  ask  the  historian  whence  we  came  and  how  we 
came  into  possession  of  what  we  call  our  own.  History  may 
tell  us  afterward  many  useful  and  amusing  things — gossip 
such  as  a  child  might  like  to  learn  from  his  mother  or  grand- 
mother ;  but  what  history  has  to  teach  us  before  all  and 
everything,  is  our  own  antecedents,  our  own  ancestry,  our 
own  descent."1 

It  is  this  modern  and  sensible  idea  of  the  province  of  his- 
tory that  has  given  origin  to  societies  like  this,  founded  and 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  material  for  such 
teaching,  that  we  may  know  who  were  before  us  in  the  region 
where  we  dwell ;  what  sort  of  men  and  women  had  their 
homes  on  the  soil  we  now  occupy ;  through  what  peril  and 
hardship  they  carved  these  goodly  farms  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, or  from  what  feeble  beginnings  they  founded  the  towns 
and  cities  we  inhabit,  and  planted  the  institutions,  social, 
industrial,  literary  and  religious,  which  we  cherish  and  would 
preserve.  It  is  to  the  same  end  that  the  American  people,  now 
at  the  close  of  the  first  hundred  years  since  their  independ- 
ence was  won,  have  recently  had  rehearsed  the  tragic  story 
of  what  it  cost  to  establish  free  government  in  this  land. 
Nor  do  we  stop  with  this  first  century  of  national  life,  if  we 
would  know  how  we  have  come  to  be  the  people  we  are — 


i  A  lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge,  July,  1S82,  on  What  Can  India  Teach  us  ?  by  F. 
Max  Mulier. 
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out  of  what  commingling  of  race,  sprang  the  men  who  crossed 
the  seas  to  make  this  new  world  their  home,  or  out  of  what 
struggle  and  pain  was  born  the  freedom  they  brought  to  these 
shores. 

But  why  pause  even  here,  or  at  any  of  the  great  historic 
periods  which  are  marked  by  the  origin  of  nations,  so  long 
as  we  are  confronted  by  a  still  remoter  past  in  which  peoples 
have  lived,  but  of  whom  history  is  silent.  May  we  not, 
nevertheless,  know  something  of  them  also,  that  will  be 
profitable  to  us?  Is  it  mere  curiosity  that  tempts  the  student 
into  the  obscurity  of  this  prehistoric  period,  to  dig  among 
its  barrows  and  cromlechs,  open  its  graves  and  explore  its 
mounds,  gather  and  classify  its  relics  ?  They  have  a  story 
to  tell,  and  it  becomes  the  more  important  that  we  read  it 
rightly,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  grave  problems,  that 
reach  back  to  the  origin  of  man  and  cover  the  period  during 
which  he  has  been  an  occupant  of  the  earth.  The  question 
is,  can  we  read  rightly  this  unwritten  history  apart  from  its 
connections  with  written  history  ?  Are  there  any  grounds  of 
comparison  between  these  peoples  of  prehistoric  date  and  peo- 
ples who  have  a  place  in  history,  which  may  serve  to  correct 
the  merely  speculative  theories  of  science?  We  are  familiar 
with  the  attempts  in  this  direction  to  derive  man  from  a  very 
low  origin,  and  as  a  necessity  in  his  slow  evolution,  to  assign 
him  an  antiquity  that  transcends  indefinitely  the  commonly 
accepted  date  of  his  original  creation.  Thus  far  we  have 
speculation  only  for  either  of  these  theories  in  their  purely 
scientific  aspects,  which  leave  them  as  far  as  ever  from  satis- 
factory solution.  As  for  the  origin  of  the  human  species 
from  a  lower  order  of  being,  the  standing  difficulty  is  that 
there  remains  a  well-defined  gap  in  this  line  of  descent, 
which  no  discovery  of  natural  history  has  been  able  to  close. 
The  connection  remains  to  be  supplied.  It  is  still  the  "  mis- 
sing link,1'  despite  the  anxious  search  all  along  the  whole  line 
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of  Nature's  recorded  genealogies.  Man  stands  alone,  a  dis- 
tinct creation.  His  arboreal  progenitor  is  still  to  the  eve  of 
science  a  mythical  creature,  and  until  the  mysterious  anthro- 
poidal  ape,  for  whom  some  sanguine  theorists  would  claim 
the  honor  of  being  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  human 
race,  comes  to  light,  we  are  not  required  to  trace  our  descent 
farther  back  than  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

Neither  have  we  cause  to  be  disturbed,  by  any  facts  as  yet 
disclosed  by  archaeological  research,  in  the  long  accepted 
belief,  that  gives  to  man  a  comparatively  limited  period  upon 
the  earth,  with  a  nobler  beginning  in  his  moral  and  spiritual 
conditions  than  he  was  able  to  maintain.  We  have  a  his- 
torical record,  to  say  nothing  here  of  its  authority  or  even  its 
•authenticity,  which  covers  this  ground ;  and  we  are  quite 
willing  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  all  the  tests  known  to 
historical  criticism.  This  book  of  Genesis  is  in  agreement 
with  archaeology  at  the  one  point  that  man  began  his  exist- 
ence without  a  knowledge  of  the  arts ;  but  it  also  accounts 
for  his  acquisition  of  them  on  a  very  different  basis  from 
the  assumption  that  society  itself  is  an  evolution  from  the 
lowest  status  of  savagery.  It  recognizes  a  lapse  from  a 
primitive  condition,  at  which  one  part  of  mankind  sank  into 
barbarism,  while  the  other,  through  discovery  and  invention, 
acquired  arts  and  civilization  in  a  very  moderate  period  of 
time,  at  longest  not  more  than  seven  generations  from  the 
father  of  the  race. 

Thus  it  is  noted  when  and  by  whom  pastoral  life  was  es- 
tablished, one  of  the  marked  transitions  toward  human  pro- 
gress in  the  classification  of  social  sience;  and  in  this  ancient 
record,  we  have  the  name  of  Jabal  as  "  the  father  of  such  as 
dwell  in  tents  and  of  such  as  have  cattle."  It  was  his  brother 
Jubal  who  invented  the  harp  and  the  organ,  the  first  of  both 
stringed  and  wind  musical  instruments.  Then,  too,  the  use 
of  the  metals  in  the  arts,  has  been  considered  by  all  writers 
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on  ancient  society  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  civilization  ; 
and  so  we  read  of  Tubal-cain  as  "an  instructor  of  every  arti- 
ficer in  brass  and  iron."  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  then, 
more  than  now,  these  and  kindred  discoveries  and  inventions 
were  at  once  perfected,  or  that  these  men,  without  previous 
hint  or  help  from  others,  conceived  and  brought  into  use,  by 
their  unaided  genius,  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  The  essen- 
tial point  as  bearing  on  this  discussion  is,  that  these  arts, 
which  indicate  an  advanced  social  condition,  existed  at  this 
very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

Now  as  we  enter  what  is  termed  the  prehistoric  age,  one 
striking  feature  meets  us  everywhere,  in  the  identity  of  the 
prevalent  arts,  as  seen  in  the  wrought  material,  in  pattern,  in 
decoration  and  use,  intimating  also  the  frailer  products  of  still 
other  arts,  as  spinning  and  weaving,  that  have  perished.  They 
indicate  not  only  a  common  origin  to  mankind,  but  also  a 
mental  activity  in  the  way  of  invention  and  discovery  not  sur- 
passed in  some  subsequent  periods,  and,  perhaps,  not  equalled 
except  in  modern  daj^s.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from  archaeolo- 
gical discovery  alone,  that  in  physical  characteristics  and 
intellectual  capacity,  this  prehistoric  race  was  not  inferior  to 
races  of  men  whose  achievements  have  given  them  a  distin- 
guished place  in  history. 

Not  to  enter  here  upon  the  question  still  in  dispute  among 
scholars,  as  to  which  of  the  continents  was  first  peopled,  I 
will  only  say  that  as  geology  declares  the  American  conti- 
nent to  be  the  oldest  in  physical  formation  and  convenience 
for  human  habitation — and  the  eastern  portion  of  it  still 
older  than  the  western — so  archasology  finds  here  a  rich 
field  to  reward  its  labors  with  some  peculiar  advantages,  per- 
haps, for  valuable  results.  This  is  certainly  true  within  the 
limits  of  Indian  antiquity ;  and  to  one  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  such  careful  authors  as  Wilson,  Dawson, 
Brinton   and  Hale,  the  facts  detailed  in  the  more  promi- 
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nent  of  the  English  and  French  publications,  from  which 
such  startling  conclusions  have  been  drawn  as  to  primitive 
man  in  Europe,  "appear  like  a  new  edition  of  a  familiar 
story."  For  if  archaic  remains  are  to  be  used  as  evidence  to 
determine  human  conditions,  then  the  Stone  Age  of  Britain, 
France,  and  western  Europe,  had  its  counterpart  in  Indian 
life  in  America  less  than  four  centuries  ago. 

When  Jacques  Cartier,  the  earliest  of  the  French  ex- 
plorers, sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1534,  he  found  where 
Quebec  now  stands,  an  Indian  strong-hold,  known  as  Stada- 
cona.  He  was  received  by  its  chief  Dannaconna,  in  state, 
with  twelve  canoes  and  a  long  speech,  accompanied  by  many 
signs  of  friendship  and  good  will.  Farther  up  the  river  was 
the  larger  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  occupying  the  present 
site  of  Montreal,  with  here  and  there  a  hamlet  or  fishing 
station  along  its  banks.  No  little  artifice  was  employed  by 
this  Indian  ruler,  to  prevent  the  strangers  from  proceeding 
farther,  as  if  he  were  desirious  of  retaining  for  Stadacona 
whatever  advantage  might  accrue  from  a  commercial  inter- 
course thus  opened.  He  portrayed,  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  sign  language,  the  dangers  of  the  further  navigation  of 
the  river ;  and  after  a  feast  with  a  solemn  dance  and  song, 
drew  a  circle  in  the  sand  about  Cartier  and  his  companions, 
in  token  that  they  were  to  remain  where  they  were ;  and  as  a 
pledge  of  friendship  and  alliance,  presented  him  with  a  girl 
and  two  boys  from  the  more  distinguished  families  of  the 
town.  Seeing  that  the  bold  sailor  was  not  thus  to  be  dis- 
suaded from  his  purpose,  the  chief  finally  resorted  to  the 
sanctities  of  religion  and  three  medicine  men,  with  black- 
ened faces,  dressed  in  dog  skins  and  huge  horns  on  their 
heads,  appeared  suddenly  in  a  canoe,  as  messengers  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  with  the  tidings  that,  on  no  account,  must  the 
voyagers  proceed  farther  up  the  river  as  certain  destruc- 
tion awaited  thern  at  Hochelaga,  as  a  judgment  upon  their 
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temerity.  Still  the  adventurous  Briton  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred from  further  exploration,  and  after  a  toilsome  journey 
of  thirteen  days,  in  his  smaller  boats,  reached  Hochelaga, 
located  back  from  the  river,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain that  overlooks  the  chief  city  of  Canada,  and  to  which 
it  gave  its  name.  Here  he  was  received  also  with  all  the 
cordiality  and  courteous  marks  of  Indian  hospitality.  A 
thousand  people — men,  women  and  children — met  him  at 
the  place  of  landing,  known  as  the  St.  Mary's  suburb  of  the 
modern  city ;  and  the  next  day,  October  3,  he  was  conducted 
together  with  his  company,  to  the  town,  which  was  inclosed 
in  a  circle  of  palisades  and  surrounded  with  broad  fields  of 
corn  just  ready  for  the  harvest,  bordered  by  magnificent 
forests,  now  beginning  to  assume  their  splendid  autumnal 
hues.  In  the  center  of  the  town,  was  an  open  square  where 
the  men  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle  about  their  guests, 
made  to  sit  on  the  ground,  while  the  women  and  young 
maidens  each  brought  a  mat  with  which  they  carpeted  the 
space  assigned  the  visitors.  When  all  were  seated,  the 
head  chief  appeared,  born  on  men's  shoulders,  with  little  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  others,  but  with  the  dignity  and 
bearing  becoming  his  position.  The  customary  courtesies 
were  exchanged,  and  after  an  appropriate  religious  service 
on  the  part  of  the  French,  various  presents  were  distributed, 
as  hatchets  and  knives  for  the  warriors,  beads  and  other  orna- 
ments for  the  women,  and  suitable  trinkets  for  the  children. 
This  was  followed  by  a  bountiful  supply  of  food  in  return, 
when  the  strangers  were  conducted  back  to  their  boats  with 
every  demonstration  of  friendship  and  good  will. 

Here  then  as  at  Stadacona,  Cartier  found  a  people  as  primi- 
tive, and  as  far  as  utensils  and  implements  suggest  analo- 
gies, very  like  the  old  Flint  Folk  of  his  native  France,  of 
whom  all  knowledge  had  perished  in  his  day,  but  who 
have  since  figured  with  no  little  effect  in  the  conjectures  of 
archaeology  concerning  prehistoric  men. 
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But  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  }<ears  pass  away  since 
Carrier's  hospitable  reception  at  Hochelaga,  and  when  the 
French  colonists  had  fixed  upon  the  eligible  site  for  Mon- 
treal, as  one  of  their  three  settlements  in  Canada,  when  not  a 
visible  trace  remained  of  its  former  occupation.  The  forest  had 
usurped  the  broad  and  cultivated  maize  fields,  and  all  evi- 
dence that  the  spot  had  once  been  peopled,  lay  as  securely 
buried  beneath  the  soil,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  the  prehis- 
toric acre.  Indeed,  Carrier's  narrative  remained  the  only 
historical  record  of  its  Indian  occupation,  until  recent  exca- 
vations in  extending  the  modern  city,  disclosed  the  remains 
of  the  former  town  which,  but  for  the  narrative  of  this  early 
French  explorer,  might  have  been  assigned  an  indefinite 
antiquity  and  as  belonging  to  an  extinct  race.1 

As  early  as  in  1609,  and  only  sixty  years  after  the  date  of 
Carrier's  discover}^,  Champlain  went  over  the  same  route  and 
makes  no  mention  of  Hochelaga,  which  had  doubtless  been 
swept  away  in  some  one  of  the  native  wars,  waged  to  adjust 
the  balance  of  power  on  this  continent,  before  European  col- 
onization began.  Hochelaga  the  predecessor  of  Canada's 
chief  city,  and  Stadacona,  that  of  its  world  renowned  fortress, 
as  late  as  Carrier's  day,  constituted  the  political  headship  of 
a  group  of  contiguous  tribes,  hemmed  in  by  the  aggressive 
Iroquois  nations  on  the  south  and  the  fierce  Algonquins  on 
the  north.  But  before  the  period  of  French  colonization 
which  began  with  Champlain  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, these  people  had  disappeared,  and  the  territory  they 
once  occupied  had  become  an  uninhabited  space,  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Algonquin  tribes. 

But  centuries  before  Carrier's  discovery  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  within  a  thousand  years  from  our  own  time, 
according  to  native  tradition,  the  ancestors  of  the   Huron 


lSee  Fossil  Men  and  their  Modern,  Representatives  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.  T>.,  etc., 
pp.  70-80. 
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Iroquois  family  had  dwelt  in  that  vicinity,  or  still  farther 
east  and  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  great  river.  As  their 
numbers  increased,  dissensions  arose,  and  band  after  band 
moved  off  to  the  south  and  west.  This  brought  them  in 
collision  with  other  peoples,  especially  with  the  barbarous 
Algonquins,  until  both  races  were  compelled,  for  a  time,  at 
least,  to  unite  their  forces  against  a  common  enemy  in  the 
Alleghan  or  Mound  Builders,  a  semi-civilized  nation  whose 
territory  extended  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  into  portions 
of  western  New  York. 

A  long  and  desperate  warfare  ensued,  lasting  about  a  hun- 
dred years,  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Alleghans, 
their  expulsion  from  the  ancient  seat  of  their  power,  and  the 
blotting  of  their  name  from  the  roll  of  nations.  True  this  is 
tradition  and  not  history,  but  it  is  not  without  a  series  of 
archaeological  facts  which  sustain  it,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence of  language  which  has  recently  become  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  races,  in 
their  relative  priority  and  in  their  distinctive  features.  It 
will  serve  at  least  to  give  us  a  glimpse  into  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle  between  opposing  races  for  supremacy,  of  which  this 
continent  was  the  scene,  and  in  which  a  higher  form  of  civili- 
zation was  supplanted  and  many  of  its  characteristic  arts 
perished.  Such  a  history  is  suggestive.  It  implies  primi- 
tive civilization  fading  into  barbarism,  until  it  should  be  re- 
placed by  some  new  culture.  The  Alleghans  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi,  had  their  council  fires  quenched  long  before 
Cortez  attacked  the  new  Mexican  Empire  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
it  is  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  the  Spanish  con- 
querer  supplanted  a  higher  civilization  than  he  established. 

I  can  scarcely  touch  here  upon  the  evidence  that  Ameri  ■ 
ca.  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  was  undergoing  a 
process  of  degeneracy,  and  that  over  wide  areas  the  age  of 
civilization  preceded  that  of  barbarism.     In  the  Lake  Supe- 
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rior  copper  mining  regions,  for  example,  Dr.  Wilson  tells  us 
of  ancient  excavations  long  since  deserted  and  overgrown 
with  aboriginal  forest.  The  tools  of  the  ancient  miners  who 
worked  them,  have  been  unearthed  and  are  quite  like  those 
found  in  the  ancient  copper  mines  of  Wales,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  in  the  north  of  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Spain  and 
Saxony.1  Masses  of  native  copper,  one  of  which  is  said  to 
have  weighed  six  tons,  had  been  dislodged  and  abandoned  as 
if  the  miners  had  been  driven  away  by  some  hostile  inva- 
sion. 

These  ancient  mines  are  said  to  be  found  over  an  extent 
of  nearly  150  miles  on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
are  found,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lake.  Indeed,  these  people  had  explored  all  the  rich  locali- 
ties of  native  copper,  recently  re-discovered ;  and  their  pro- 
duct had,  by  methods  of  aboriginal  traffic,  been  dispersed 
over  the  whole  continent,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Atlantic  coast.  There  must  have  been  quite  an  extensive 
internal  commerce  in  the  raw  material  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
ufactured article.  The  red  pipe  stone  found  only  in  a  single 
quarry  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  found  its  way  to 
other  and  remote  regions,  as  far  as  New  York.  Plates  of 
mica  quarried  in  the  Appalachian  districts  are  found  in 
abundance  distributed  over  the  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio,  and  were  used  as  ornaments  and  perhaps  as  mir- 
rors. Flint  was  transported  great  distances  from  where  it 
abounded  to  where  it  was  scarce ;  and  large  deposits  of  disc- 
shaped pieces  have  been  discovered,  as  if  the  material  had 
been  stored  up  for  transportation  to  be  worked  as  needed. 
So  with  various  articles  now  found  distributed  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  continent,  evincing  an  internal 
trade   with    general   thrift   and  peace.5     These  mining  arts 


i  Fossil  Men,  etc.,  p.  171. 

s  See  chapter  VI.  of  Fossil  Men,  etc.,  entitled,  "  Lost  Arts  of  Primitive  Races.' 
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with  the  manufacture  of  the  metals,  became  lost  to  the  Indian. 
Similar  changes  in  other  respects  and  all  tending  to  degrada- 
tion, are  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  theories  held  with  so 
much  confidence  of  the  primitive  barbarism  and  semi-brutal 
character  of  man.  There  are  facts  in  the  old  world  also,  which 
would  point  in  the  same  direction.  For  example,  the  wild 
Veddahs  are  known  to  be  a  degraded  branch  of  the  great 
Aryan  family  to  which  the  civilized  Hindoo  belongs.  The 
Hottentots  and  even  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  can  be 
shown  by  language  and  by  customs,  to  be  the  degenerate 
descendants  of  that  great  Ethiopian  nation  which,  in  upper 
Egypt,  founded  one  of  the  oldest  known  civilized  kingdoms. 

"  To  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Dawson,  (who  is  my  authority  for 
the  more  important  of  the  foregoing  statements),  "  that  the 
savage  hunters  of  our  day  are  the  primeval  type  of  man,  is  one 
of  the  most  unfounded  assumptions  of  that  materialistic  philo- 
sophy which  degrades  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  right  feeling 
of  our  time.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
philosophy  to  gather  up  and  parade  all  that  is  discreditable 
and  low  in  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  modern  savages, 
so  as  to  approximate  him  as  nearly  as  possible  to  brutes,  and 
exhibit  him  as  the  existing  representative  of  our  prehistoric 
ancestors.  Thus  there  is  created  at  once  a  double  prejudice 
hostile  to  true  views  of  human  origin  and  history  and  to  the 
brotherhood  of  humanity,  as  well  as  to  its  spiritual  relations 
and  higher  aspirations."1 

The  expulsion  of  the  mound  builders,  left  their  territory  to 
be  occupied  as  circumstances  might  indicate.  That  branch 
of  the  Huron-Iroquois  stock  familiarly  known  as  the  Five 
Nations,  held  the  head  waters  flowing  from  the  south,  which 
determined  their  ultimate  habitation.  Their  starting  point, 
and  before  their  consolidation  into  separate  tribes,  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  their  first  migration  extended 


i  Fossil  Men,  etc.,  pp.  68,  69. 
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to  the  Hudson,  when  the  main  portion  retraced  their  steps 
to  the  Mohawk,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  along  the 
streams  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Gradually 
and  in  bands,  which  afterward  grew  into  tribes,  the  migra- 
tions were  westward,  halting  at  points  inviting  settlement 
from  their  natural  advantages,  indicated  by  streams  and 
lakes,  until  they  became  five  tribes  or  nations,  each  adopting 
a  significant  name,  with  separate  dialects,  but  differing  slightly 
from  the  common  language  and  a  well  defined  territory.1 
Here  again,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  decadence, 
not  from  culture  to  barbarism,  but  within  the  limits  of  bar- 
barism itself,  which,  though  destitute  of  the  arts  that  dis- 
tinguish civilized  life,  admits  of  the  virtues  which  are  a 
necessity  of  society  and  the  strength  of  nations.  Long  before 
Columbus  had  sailed  for  the  new  world,  this  people  had  con- 
summated their  famous  league,  admitted  to  have  been  a  mas- 
ter piece  of  political  wisdom  as  humane  as  it  was  wise.  It 
was  the  outgrowth,  as  I  endeavored  to  make  plain  in  my  last 
annual  address,  of  their  domestic  and  social  life.  It  was 
framed,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  union,  but  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  both  among  themselves  and  with  the  other  native 
nations,  with  some  of  which  they  had  been  in  long  and  bit- 
ter conflict.  There  were  those  of  their  sachems  and  warriors 
who  were  weary  of  these  hereditary  strifes  and  anxious  that 
they  should  cease.  The  founders  of  the  league,  however,  had 
in  view  a  still  broader  design,  inspired  by  the  hope  that,  if 
peace  was  secured  with  the  other  tribes,  it  might  lead  to 
union  with  them  also,  and  thus  its  advantages  might  become 
universal.  They  named  the  league  "  The  Great  Peace,"  and 
called  themselves  "  The  People  of  the  Long  House  " — a  house 
so  planned  that  it  might  be  lengthened  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
the  contiguous  nations  were  willing  to  dwell  under  its  one 
roof.     It   was  simply   the   larger   idea   suggested  by  their 


i  See  the  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  edited  by  Horatio  Hale,  M.  A.,  etc.  etc.,  p.  13. 
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domestic  life.  Every  Iroquois  house  was  constructed  to 
accommodate  several  families  of  the  same  clan  ;  and  to  pro- 
vide for  an  additional  family,  it  was  only  necessary  to  add  to 
the  length  of  the  house  the  required  apartments,  without 
any  farther  change  in  its  arrangements.  Each  house  there- 
fore, in  all  of  their  villages,  was  built  after  this  oue  plan, 
and  was  an  ever  present  type  or  symbol  of  their  confederacy, 
which  rested  in  the  faith  of  kindred  and  embraced,  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  one  political  family.  It  was  not  an 
unreasonable  hope  cherished  by  Hiawatha  and  his  fellow- 
councillors,  that  the  Long  House,  first  built  to  shelter  in 
mutual  peace  the  five  contiguous  tribes,  might  in  time,  be 
extended  to  include  the  other  Indian  nations,  nearly  all  of 
whom  had  a  similarly  constituted  tribal  life,  though  with  less 
compact  and  permanent  governments.  The  principle  of 
Union,  having  its  germ  in  the  clan  (which  is  the  key  to 
Indian  life,  social  and  political)  and  effective  in  the  league 
for  the  common  defense  and  welfare,  was  capable  of  this  in- 
definite expansion.  It  was  in  this  regard,  not  unlike  our 
own  federal  constitution  framed  for  the  original  states,  but 
providing  for  the  admission  of  new  states  on  equal  terms  and 
protective  of  the  common  rights  of  all.  It  is  said  that  the 
framers  of  our  own  government  borrowed  some  of  its  features 
from  this  Indian  league.  Whether  or  not  this  be  true,  it  is 
a  matter  of  history  that  as  early  as  1755,  a  suggestion  came 
from  the  Iroquois  nation  to  the  colonies  that  they  should 
unite  in  a  confederacy  like  their  own,  for  mutual  protec- 
tion. 

These  primitive  statesmen  may  have  been  in  advance  of 
their  day,  in  seeking  to  embody  such  a  lofty  idea  in  politi- 
cal forms.  That  the  league,  however,  in  its  original  concep- 
tion, included  this  amicable  and  generous  purpose,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  and  its  failure  to  compass  what  must  be 
regarded  as  the  highest  and  noblest  end  of  all  human  insti- 
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tuitions,  will  not  detract  from  our  respect  for  these  heroes 
and  law-givers  of  the  Stone  Age. 

Besides,  this  failure  was  not  for  the  lack  of  earnest  and 
persistent  effort  to  this  end.1  No  sooner  was  the  Great 
Peace  well  established  than  measures  were  taken  to  induce 
other  tribes  to  come  into  union  or  to  form  an  alliance.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  distant  Cherokees,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  Iroquois,  with  proposals  of  peace  and  a 
cordial  invitation  to  share  the  Long  House ;  but  for  reasons 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  history  of  the  negotiation,  the 
proposition  was  declined. 

Another  deputation  was  sent  to  the  western  Algonquins, 
which  met  with  favor  and  resulted  in  a  friendly  alliance 
which  was  preserved  inviolate  two  hundred  years,  when 
through  French  interference  it  was  impaired  though  not 
entirely  broken  up.  The  door  at  either  end  of  the  Long 
House,  was  kept  open,  as  a  hospitable  welcome  to  any  well 
disposed  tribe  desiring  the  proffered  union. 

The  reasons  which  would  operate  against  the  alliance  with 
or  incorporation  into  the  confederacy,  rose  out  of  the  rivalries 
and  jealousies  which  provoke  war.  This  people  of  the  Long 
House,  much  as  they  might  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  their 
neighbors,  were  drawn  into  repeated  and  devastating  wars 
which  were  not,  in  the  first  instance,  of  their  own  seeking. 
They  made  early  treaties  with  the  Dutch  and  English  and  kept 
them  to  the  last.  The  first  knowledge  they  had  of  the  French 
colonists,  was  in  the  successive  invasions  of  their  territory 
under  the  lead  of  Champlain  with  his  Indian  allies.  As  Mr. 
Hale  says  in  his  defense  of  the  Iroquois  character,  "this 
stroke  of  evil  policy  which  tarnished  an  illustrious  name, 
left  far-reaching  consequences  affecting  the  future  of  half  a 


i  This  is  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Hale  in  that  portion  of  his  Introduction  to  Th* 
Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  devoted  to  the  League  and  its  Founders,  (pp.  18-38),  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 
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continent.  Its  first  result  was  the  destruction  of  the  Hurons, 
the  special  allies  and  instigators  of  the  colonists,  in  their 
hostilities.  The  Attiwandaronks,  or  Neutrals,  with  whom, 
till  this  time,  the  Iroquois  had  maintained  peaceful  relations, 
shared  the  same  fate  ;  for  they  were  the  friends  of  the  Hurons 
and  the  French.  The  Eries  perished  in  a  war  provoked,  as  the 
French  missionaries  in  their  always  trustworthy  accounts,  in- 
form us,  by  a  perverse  freak  of  cruelty  on  their  own  part."1 
Still  in  each  of  these  instances  the  Iroquois  adhered  to  their 
ancient  policy,  which  was  to  incorporate  into  their  cantons 
their  subjugated  enemies,  and  whole  villages  composed  of 
Hurons,  and  Eries  and  Neuters,  were  gathered  within  their 
territory  which  Mr.  Hale  justly  characterizes  as  the  "Great 
Asylum"  of  the  Indian  tribes;  and  what  the  persuasions  of 
peace  failed  to  secure,  followed,  in  part,  the  necessities  of  war. 

When  the  Tuscaroras  were  expelled  from  North  Carolina 
by  the  English,  they  found  refuge  with  the  Iroquois  and  be- 
came the  sixth  nation  of  the  confederacy ;  the  Tuteloes,  the 
Sapones  and  others  of  the  Dakota  stock  still  farther  south, 
fleeing  from  their  enemies,  sought  the  shelter  of  the  Long 
House,  and  were  not  denied.  So  of  the  Delawares,  Mohegans 
and  the  fragmentary  tribes  of  Algonkin  lineage,  whose 
descendants,  Mr.  Hale  reminds  us,  still  reside  on  the  Cana- 
dian Reservation,  which,  he  adds,  "may  well  be  styled  an 
aboriginal  '  refuge  of  nations,'  affording  striking  evidence 
in  our  day,  of  the  persistent  force  of  a  great  idea,  when 
embodied  in  practical  shape  by  the  energy  of  a  master 
mind."2 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  amicable  design  of  the 
league,  that  it  made  no  provision  in  its  constitution  for  carry- 
ing on  war.  It  had  no  military  department.  A  sachem,  or 
member  of  the  Grand  Council,  was  not  allowed  to  go  upon 

l  Iivquois  Book  of  Bites  p.  95. 
sib.,  p.  33. 
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the  war  path.  No  warrior  could  hold  civil  office,  lest  he 
should  be  tempted  to  use  his  place  to  further  military  ambi- 
tion. The  Iroquois  were  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  occa- 
sions for  involving  the  entire  confederacy  in  hostilities,  were 
frequent.  There  was  the  constant  liability  from  some  quarter, 
of  assault  or  invasion,  usually  by  stealth  to  deal  a  sudden 
and  swift  blow.  The  prowling  warrior  of  some  unfriendly 
tribe  would  lurk  in  the  woods  near  some  village,  through 
the  day,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  fall  with  hatchet  and  club 
on  his  unsuspecting  victims.1 

Hence,  for  the  most  part,  war  expeditions  were  private 
enterprises  for  retaliation,  and  composed  of  small  parties  or 
bands,  which  could  easily  penetrate  the  enemy's  country. 
A  war  chief  was  at  liberty  at  any  time,  to  gather  to  his 
lead  a  company  of  braves  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  successful 
was  publicly  honored  for  his  valor. 

At  the  same  time,  special  provision  was  made  in  the  laws 
of  the  League  against  the  liability  of  wars  among  them- 
selves. It  was  one  of  the  required  functions  of  the  federal 
council  to  watch  against  every  occasion  or  cause  of  domestic 
strifes,  and  seek  to  reconcile  disputes  that  might  arise  be- 
tween different  clans  and  tribes,  above  all  in  the  killing  of  a 
tribesman — that  most  prolific  cause  of  Indian  wars.  In 
every  such  instance,  it  became  the  solemn  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral council  to  assume  control  of  the  affair,  and  not  even 
allow  the  subject  to  be  openly  discussed  lest  the  popular 
passion  might  be  inflamed  and  rash  measures  be  adopted. 
It  was  a  subject  that  received  the  calmest  and  most  deliber- 
ate consideration  ;  and  when  an  adjustment  was  reached,  that 
was  an  end  to  the  affair.  It  was  buried  so  deep  that  never 
again  could  the  sun  look  upon  it.2 

There  was  another  notable  feature  in  this  primitive  con- 
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federacy,  in  which  it  differed  from  the  loose  forms  of  govern- 
ment common  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  office  of 
sachem  or  councillor  was  perpetual  and  not  dependent  on 
the  life  or  achievements  of  the  individual  chief.  When  a 
sachem  died,  a  council  was  convened  to  condole  his  loss,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  install  his  successor,  chosen  by  the  popular 
voice,  under  the  limitations  imposed  in  the  choice  of  their 
rulers.  The  perpetuity  of  office  is  expressed  by  the  signi- 
ficant injunction  laid  down,  with  emphasis,  in  their  Book  of 
Rites,  that  the  "  horns,'"  which  were  emblematic  of  official 
rank,  or  as  we  would  sa}~,  the  insignia  of  office,  should  not 
be  buried  with  the  departed  chief,  but  should  be  taken  off 
at  his  death  and  placed  upon  his  lawful  successor.  It  reads 
thus: 

"As  soon  as  he  is  dead,  even  then  the  horns  shall  be 
taken  off.  For  if  invested  with  horns  he  should  be  borne 
into  the  grave,  oh,  my  grandsires,"  they  said,  "we  should, 
perhaps,  all  perish  if  invested  with  horns  he  is  conveyed  to 
the  grave,"1   i.  e.  if  his  office  be  buried  with  him. 

This  was  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Iroquois  league,  as 
compared  with  other  Indian  confederations,  and  the  orderly, 
systematic  transmission  of  official  dignity  and  authority,  a 
vital  principle  of  their  federal  union,  as  it  is  of  all  stable 
governments.  This,  however,  did  not  detract  from  the  re- 
spect and  veneration  in  which  they  held  their  departed  he- 
roes and  statesmen.  They  were  wont,  as  we  are  sometimes, 
to  draw  comparisons  of  the  past  with  the  present,  and  la- 
ment the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  On  the  occasion  just  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  installation  of  a  councillor,  the  officiating 
orator,  after  reciting  the  laws  of  the  League  and  as  he  was 
about  to  rehearse  the  names  of  its  founders,  which  still  re- 
main the  official  titles  of  the  successors  of  the  fifty  chiefs 
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who  composed  its  first  federal  council,  appeals  to  the 
shades  of  the  mighty  dead,  in  words  full  of  pathos  and  elo- 
quence. Standing  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  senators, 
and  speaking  for  them,  he  breaks  out  in  grief  and  lamenta- 
tion : 

"  Hail  my  grandsires  !  Now  hearken  while  your  grand- 
children cry  mournfully  to  you,  because  the  Great  League 
which  you  established  has  grown  old.  We  hope  that  they 
may  hear. 

"  Hail  my  grandsires !  You  have  said  that  sad  will  be 
the  fate  of  those  who  came  in  the  latter  times.     *     *     * 

"  Oh  my  grandsires  !  Even  now  that  has  become  old  which 
you  established — the  Great  League.  You  have  it  as  a  pil- 
low under  your  heads  in  the  ground  where  you  are  lying — 
this  Great  League,  which  you  established  ;  although  you  said 
that  far  away  in  the  future,  the  Great  League  would  endure.1 

"  Now,  listen,  ye  who  established  the  Great  League.  Now, 
it  has  become  old.  Now,  there  is  nothing  but  wilderness. 
Ye  are  in  your  graves  who  established  it.  Ye  have  taken 
it  with  you  and  placed  it  under  you  and  there  is  nothing 
left  but  a  desert.  There  ye  have  taken  your  intellects  with 
you.  What  ye  established,  ye  have  taken  with  you.  Ye 
have  placed  under  your  heads  what  ye  established — the 
Great  League."8 

This  was  their  way  of  commemorating  the  virtues  and 
deeds  of  their  great  men  and  benefactors,  and  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  principles  on  which  their  government  rested.  They 
had  no  executive  head,  no  chief  who  outranked  his  fellows ; 
but  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  council,  composed  of  the 
fifty  sachems,  who  perpetuated  the  names  of  the  original 
framers  of  the  confederacy,  and  convened  as  often  as  public 
business  required.     If  the  Senecas,  for  example,  desired  the 

i  Iroquois  Book  of  Bites,  pp.  123,  125. 
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calling  of  the  council  for  advice  and  action,  they  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  the  Cayugas,  with  the  wampum  belt  as  a 
sign  of  his  mission,  when  the  Cayugas  would  send  one 
of  their  number  clothed  with  similar  authority  to  the  Onon- 
dagas ;  and  they  to  the  neighboring  Oneidas,  and  the  Onei- 
das  to  the  Mohawks  ;  and  as  the  summons  flew  from  canton 
to  canton,  a  public  interest  was  excited  and  often  a  large 
number  of  the  people — men,  women  and  children — would 
gather  at  the  capital  to  witness  the  proceedings.  When  the 
council  fire  was  lighted  and  the  smoke  rose  to  the  sky  as 
emblematic  of  the  call  to  consider  the  business  in  hand,  it 
was  the  custom  to  rehearse  in  the  presence  of  all,  the  words 
of  their  law  as  addressed  to  the  sachems,  reminding  them  of 
the  grave  duties  entrusted  to  them  as  the  representatives  of 
the  whole  people. 

"What  is  the  purpose  of  the  smoke?  "  asks  the  orator 
who  opens  the  council.  "  It  is  this — that  the  chiefs  must  all 
be  honest ;  that  they  must  all  love  one  another ;  and  that 
they  must  have  regard  for  their  people,  including  the  women 
and  also  our  children,  and  also  those  children  whom  we 
have  not  yet  seen  ;  so  much  they  must  care  for,  that  all 
may  be  in  peace,  even  the  whole  nation.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  chiefs  to  do  this,  and  they  have  the  power  to  govern 
their  people.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  done  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  it  is  their  duty  to  do  it."  ' 

Their  legislation  had  this  wide  reach,  and  the  league  was 
effective  to  devise  ways  for  the  correction  of  evils  and  the 
doing  away  of  customs,  that  had  proved  the  weakness  of 
other  Indian  nations.  No  emoluments  were  attached  to  the 
public  service  and  the  popular  esteem  was  the  sole  reward 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  duty.  In  the  absence  of  a 
written  constitution  and  laws,  they  improved  evey  opportu- 
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nity  of  a  public  nature,  to  recite  from  memory  their  care- 
fully preserved  traditions,  which  embraced  the  leading  facts 
of  their  history,  and  which  were  thus  made  familiar  to  the 
people. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  measure  the  aboriginal  Indian, 
by  the  degenerate  and  often  degraded  specimens  of  the  race, 
which  still  linger  on  the  borders  of  Our  civilization,  or  are 
cooped  in  reservations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  his 
native  character.  But  the  fact  is,  he  does  not  suffer  from 
comparison  with  the  average  colonist  Dutch,  French  or  Eng- 
lish, either  in  intellectual  or  moral  manhood.  He  was  above 
the  standard  of  civilized  life,  in  parts  of  Europe  in  the  same 
period.  There  are  no  such  pictures  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
red  man,  even  by  the  most  unfriendly  hand,  as  the  historian 
has  given  us  of  whole  communities  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  not  two  centuries  ago.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  History 
of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  describes  the  com- 
mon people  in  those  parts  of  Britain,  as  broken  into  fierce 
classes,  ruled  by  wild  chieftains ;  as  thieves  and  cattle- 
lifters,  kidnappers  of  men  and  children  to  be  sold  as  slaves  ; 
as  ferocious  barbarians,  besotted  with  the  most  brutal  igno- 
rance, and  the  grossest  and  gloomiest  superstitions ;  pos- 
sessed of  the  rudest  modes  of  agriculture,  scratching  the 
earth  with  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  for  a  plough,  and  for  a 
harrow  a  bush  attached  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  'otherwise 
devoid  of  a  harness ;  their  food,  oatmeal  and  milk,  mixed 
with  blood  drawn  from  the  living  cow  ;  their  cooking  revolt- 
ing and  filthy,  boiling  their  beef  in  the  hide,  and  roasting  fowls 
in  their  feathers,  with  many  like  customs  and  demoralizing 
habits  unknown  to  aboriginal  life  on  this  continent.1  Cartier 
found  no  such  people,  in  the  friendly  Hochelagans,  along  the 
shores  of  the  St  Lawrence,  though  he  was  the  first  European 


l  See  History  of  England  in   the  Eighteenth  Century  by  William  Edward  Hartpole 
Lecky,  Vol.  II,  pp.  22-29,  London,  1878. 
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to  explore  its  waters.  Hendrick  Iludson  as  he  sailed  up  the 
river  which  bears  his  name,  saw  no  such  sight,  but  found  a 
gentle,  courteous,  loving  people,  as  he  calls  them,  in  the 
Mohican  tribes  that  dwelt  along  its  banks.  It  is  the  good 
Koger  Williams,  the  founder  of  Ehode  Island,  who  from 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Narragansets,  says 
in  his  quaint  phrase:  "  For  the  temper  of  the  brain,  in  quick 
apprehension  and  discerning  judgments  (to  say  nothing 
more),  the  High  Sovereign  God  and  Creator,  hath  not  made 
them  inferior  to  Europeans."  That  stern  puritan,  Edward 
Winslow,  Governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  writes  after  this 
manner,  to  a  friend  in  England :  "  We  have  found  the  In- 
dians very  faithful  to  the  covenants  of  peace  with  us,  very 
loving  and  ready  to  pleasure  us.  We  go  with  them,  in  some 
cases,  fifty  miles  in  the  country,  and  walk  as  safely  with 
them,  in  the  woods,  as  in  the  highways  of  England.  We 
entertain  them  in  our  houses,  and  they  are  very  friendly  in 
bestowing  their  venison  upon  us.  They  are  a  people  with- 
out religion,  yet  very  trusty,  quick  of  apprehension,  humor- 
ous and  just."  I  could  add  a  volume  of  similar,  and  in  some 
respects,  more  favorable  testimony,  as  to  the  Hurons  and 
Iroquois,  from  the  French  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  were  men  of 
culture  as  well  as  devotion,  and  who  shared  their  daily  life, 
eating  the  same  food,  lodging  under  the  same  roof  as  perma- 
nent guests,  that  they  might  the  more  readily  gain  their 
confidence  and  thus  win  them  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Such  was  the  uniform  impression  that  these  aborigines 
made  upon  the  first  explorers,  colonists  and  missionaries 
with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  They  were  barbarians,  in 
the  sense  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  many  of  the 
arts.  They  were  savages  in  the  original  meaning  of  that 
term,  dwellers  of  the  wood,  and  native  to  the  forest,  living,  as 
one  tersely  puts  it,  "  in  tranquil  subjection -to  nature,  and 
dying   as   her   autumnal   fruits   and   leaves   fall   upon  her 
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bosom."  This  is  after  all  the  main  difference,  between  sav- 
age and  civilized  life.  The  savage  conforms  and  adapts 
himself  to  nature.  He  never  complains  of  her  ways,  nor 
seeks  to  change  her  order.  His  habit,  modes  of  thought, 
language,  all  partake  of  the  freedom,  which  familiarity  with 
nature  alone  begets.  The  native  eloquence  of  the  Indian 
orator,  which  has  become  historic,  derives  its  power  and 
grace  from  this  entire  sympathy  with  nature  and  calm  faith 
in  all  her  moods  and  phases,  which  is  the  one  characteristic 
trait  of  these  primitive  barbarians.  The  civilized  man  is 
thrown  into  antagonism  with  nature  as  one  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  progress.  He  changes  the  face  of  things,  sacrifices 
beauty  for  utility,  fights,  thwarts  nature  at  every  step;  and 
after  he  has  done  all,  fails  to  produce  a  civilization  without 
its  uncouth,  and  even  brutal  features.  Ignorance  and  pov- 
erty, lust  and  crime,  with  their  tragedies  of  cruelty  and 
shame,  are  still  the  counterparts  of  culture,  wealth,  and  the 
most  advanced  material  prosperity.  The  first  colonists  who 
came  to  this  new  world,  represented  the  most  refined  nations 
on  the  globe,  and  yet  not  one  of  them,  Spain,  France  or 
England,  if  judged  by  the  attitude  they  stood  to  each  other, 
or  by  their  methods  of  government,  or  even  by  their  social 
and  domestic  life,  in  some  of  its  features,  had  reason  to  boast 
of  a  superior  virtue  or  a  nobler  humanity  than  was  native  to 
these  denizens  of  the  forest.  Their  civilized  contemporaries 
have  outstripped  these  barbarians  in  the  temper  and  arts  of 
inhumanity  about  in  the  measure  of  their  superior  knowl- 
edge and  resources  as  nations.  But  we  do  not  judge  them 
from  their  worst  side.  We  do  not  so  judge  ourselves  as  a 
people,  and  it  is  but  simple  justice  that  this  aboriginal  life 
should  be  estimated  from  its  best  and  not  its  worst  side,  as 
if  the  Indian  were  the  exception  to  all  men,  and  his  only 
merit  the  cruel  fate  that  has  been  meted  out  to  him. 

There  remains  a  single  inquiry  naturally  suggested  by  this 
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discussian,  and  which  is  now  receiving  the  patient  attention 
of  such  scholars  as  I  have  already  referred  to,  viz :  What 
are  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  North  American  Indian  ?    Is 
he  of  Asiatic  or  European  origin  ?    May  he  not  be  a  distinct 
type,  partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  both  the  eastern  and 
western  races?     Without  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, it  may  be  said,  that  the  weight  of  evidence  thus  far, 
is  in  favor  of  the  theory  which  would  derive  the  American 
Indian   from  the  aboriginal  race   of  southern  and   western 
Europe,  which,   as  we  have  seen,  in  many  particulars,    he 
so  closely   resembles.     In   his  admirable  essay  on  "  Indian 
Migrations  as  evidenced  by  Language,"1  Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  in 
addition  to  the  argument  derived  from  similarity  of  charac- 
teristics physical  and  mental,  the  force   of  which   he  recog- 
nizes, remarks :  "  Of  this  early  European  people,  by  some 
called  the  Iberian  race,  who  were  ultimately  overwhelmed  by 
the  Aryan  emigrants  from  central  Asia,  the  Basques  are  the 
only  survivors  that  have  retained  their  original  language  ; 
but  all  the  nations  of  southern  Europe,  commencing  with 
the  Greeks,  show  in  their  physical  and  mental  traits  a  large 
intermixture  of  this  aboriginal  race.     As  we  advance  west- 
ward, the  evidence  of  this  infusion  becomes  stronger,  until  in 
the  Celts  of  France  and  of  the  British  Islands,  it  gives  the  pre- 
dominant cast  to  the  character   of  the   people."     *     *     * 
If  communities  resembling  the  Iroquois  and  the  Caribs,  once 
inhabited  the  British  Islands  and  the  western  coasts  of  the 
adjacent  continent,  we  may  be  sure  that  their  fleets  of  large 
canoes,  such  as  have  been  exhumed  from  the  peat-deposits 
and  riv^r-beds  of  Ireland,  Scotland  and  France,  swarmed  all 
along  the  shores  and  estuaries  of  that  region.  Accident  or  ad- 
venture may  easily  have  carried  some  of  them  across  the  At- 
lantic, not  merely  once,  but  in  many  successive  emigrations 


i  A  paper  read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  held  at  Montreal,  in  August,  1882  :  re-printed  from  the  American  Antiquarian 
for  January  and  April,  1883.  * 
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from  different  parts  of  western  Europe.  The  distance  is  less 
than  that  which  the  canoes  of  the  Polynesians  were  accustomed 
to  traverse.  The  derivation  of  the  American  population 
from  this  source,  presents  no  serious  improbability  what- 
ever."1 

In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  but  with  affinities  of 
language  and  the  analogies  of  race,  which  are  deemed  so 
conclusive  in  the  distribution  of  peoples,  the  probabilities 
strongly  favor  this  European  rather  than  an  Asiatic  origin 
of  our  aboriginal  Indians.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Hale  suggests,2 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  personal  independence,  amount- 
ing to  a  passion  for  political  freedom,  with  the  capacity  for 
self  government,  that  has  always  marked  the  aborigines  of 
this  continent  and  so  signally  displayed  by  the  Iroquois 
nations,  but  of  which  the  Asiatic  peoples  give  no  sign  %  If 
this  shall  prove  the  true  story  of  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indian,  it  will  cease  to  be  a  mystery  that  there  should  have 
been  found,  with  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  a  community 
of  tribes,  like  this  of  the  Iroquois,  under  a  political  system 
instinct  with  the  love  of  liberty  and  embodying  some  of  the 
vital  principles  of  popular  government  with  the  traits,  men- 
tal and  moral,  essential  to  such  a  government.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  strange  if,  in  the  further  revelations  of  archreo- 
logical  research  as  interpreted  by  history,  it  should  come 
to  light  that  our  own  old  world  ancestors  and  the  ancestors 
of  the  aboriginal  Indian  of  this  continent,  were  nearer  of  kin 
than  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  red  man  can  never  lose  his  claim 
upon  our  regret  and  sympathy,  from  the  single  fact  that  we 
have  dislodged  him  from  his  heritage.  We  occupy  the 
places  from  which  he  has  vanished.  We  may  not  forget 
that  he  was  once  here  ;  and  whether  the  reason  be  a  just  or  an 

i  Indian.  Migrations,  etc.,  p.  25. 
2  lb.  p.  27. 
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unjust  one,  he  is  here  no  longer ;  that  the  good  of  life  came 
to  him  from  the  same  sources  and  aspects  of  nature  with 
which  we  are  surrounded — these  unchageable  features  of  hill 
and  vale,  lake  and  stream,  forever  identified  with  him  by 
descriptive  names  and  historic  memories.  We  of  this  Empire 
State,  above  all  others,  cannot  well  forget  that  as  a  common- 
wealth, we  have  succeeded  to  an  estate  of  prestige  and  power, 
bravely  won  and  wisely  ruled  by  these  children  of  the 
forest ;  that  so  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  perpetuate 
their  ancient  sites ;  that  our  highways  of  commerce  and 
travel,  were  first  mapped  out  by  their  well-worn  trails,  and 
that  our  boundary  lines  from  the  sea  to  the  lakes,  established 
by  their  valor,  were  secured  to  us  through  their  fidelity  to 
covenants  made  with  our  colonial  fathers  ere  they  achieved 
their  independence.  Thus  their  history  must  ever  remain 
closely  interwoven  with  our  history  as  a  State,  at  its  most 
critical  period  when  we  were  weak  and  they  were  strong, 
and  when  their  friendship  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  liberty 
after  its  long  conflict  on  many  a  battle  field  of  Europe,  but 
destined  to  be  fought  over  again  on  their  hunting  grounds 
and  along  their  war  paths. 

"  \  e  say  that  all  have  passed  away, 

The  noble  race  and  brave  ; 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanished 

From  off  the  crested  wave  ; 
That  mid  the  forest  where  they  roamed, 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout ; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

Ye  may  not  wash  it  out. 

"  Ye  say  their  cone-like  cabins, 

That  cluster'd  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  disappeared  like  withered  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  gale  ; 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore, 
Your  ever  living  waters  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore." 
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ABSTRACT. 


No  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
this  society  has  been  published  since  1878.  The  following 
abstract  is  therefore  presented : 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  12,  1879,  the  fol- 
low officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President, — Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D. 

Vice  President, — Gen.  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Corresponding  Secretary, — Benjamin  B.  Snow. 

Recording  Secretary, — Nelson  B.  Eldred. 

Treasurer, — David  M.  Dunning. 

Librarian, — Dennis  R.  Alward. 

Trustees, — John  H.  Osborne,  Blanchard  Fosgate, 
Josiah  LETCHWORra,  David  M.  Ddnning,  Lewis  E.  Car- 
penter, Benj.  B.  Snow,  James  D.  Button. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  held  February  25th,  the  Presi- 
dent read  his  annual  address,  relating  to  the  Sullivan  cam- 
paign, and  Mr.  B.  B.  Snow  read  a  "  Record  of  Current  Local 
Events  "  of  the  year  preceding.  At  this  meeting  measures 
were  taken  to  establish  a  "Publication  Fund,"  and  the  Pres- 
ident, and  Messrs.  B.  B.  Snow  and  B.  C.  Smith  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  solicit  for  such  fund.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented,  and  appears  below. 
It  was  determined  that  the  society  publish  the  "  Hardenbergh 
Journal  "  of  the  Sullivan  campaign. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  10,  1880,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  previous  year  were  all  reelected  as  were  also  the 
Trustees,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Blanchard  Fosgate,  who 
declined,  and  Mr.    Lewis  E.  Lyon  was   elected  to  fill  the 
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vacancy.  The  President  again  presented  an  address,  but  no 
other  papers  or  reports  were  presented. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  8,  1881,  the  Treas- 
urer presented  his  annual  report  which  appears  below.  At 
this  meeting  By-Law  No.  4  was  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
annual  fee  for  membership  five  dollars,  instead  of  ten  as 
heretofore.  Measures  were  also  taken  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership. 

The  officers  of  the  previous  year  were  re-elected,  as  were 
also  the  Trustees. 

The  exercises  of  the  meeting  were  closed  with  the  annual 
address  of  the  President,  which  is  published  in  Collections 
No.  2  of  the  society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  14th,  1882,  the 
officers  and  the  trustees  of  the  previous  year  were  duly  re- 
elected. In  accordance  with  established  custom  the  Presi- 
dent presented  his  annual  address,  published  in  Collections 
No.  2  of  the  society.  A  fund  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
raised  at  this  meeting  to  aid  in  publishing  the  papers  of  the 
society. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  13th,  1883,  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian  were  read  and 
ordered  on  file.  The  officers  and  trustees  of  the  preceding 
year  were  re-elected,  except  that  Mr.  John  H.  Osborne  was 
elected  Librarian  in  place  of  Mr.  D.  E.  Alward,  whose 
absence  from  the  city  interfered  with  his  discharge  of  the 
duties  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce  him  to  decline  a  re- 
election. Mr.  D.  W.  Adams  was,  for  similar  reasons,  elected 
trustee  in  place  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Carpenter.  The  President  pre- 
sented his  annual  address,  which  is  published  herewith. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  February  12th,  1884,  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented,  read  and  referred. 
The  trustees  and  officers  of  the  preceding  year  were  duly 
re-elected,  excepting  that  in  place  of  Mr.  Josiah  Letchworth, 
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Trustee,  removed  from  the  city,  Mr.  William  G.  Wise  was 
duly  elected.  The  President  presented  his  annual  address, 
which  is  published  herewith.  It  was  resolved  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  meetings  since  1878  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  in  connection  therewith  the  annual 
addresses  of  the  President,  or  so  many  and  such  parts  there- 
of as  he  might  furnish  for  publication. 

Treasurer's  Eeports. 
The  Treasurer's  reports  from  year  to  year  are  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand  February  i,  1879, _ $196  63 

Received  for  Membership  Fees, 430 

$626  63 

Paid  for  Publishing  Collections, $129  28 

Paid  Current  Expenses, 280  12 

$409  40 

Balance  February  1,  1880, $217  23 

Received  for  Membership  Fees, $370  00 

Received  from  Sales  of  Collections, 4  50 

$374  50 

$59i  73 
Paid  Current  Expenses  for  Year, 316  58 

Balance  February  1,   1881, $275   15 

Received  for  Membership  Fees,  1881,. 170  00 

$445  15 
Paid  Current  Expenses  for  Year, 301   12 

Balance  February  1,  1882, $144  C3 

Received  for  Membership  Fees,  1882, 315  OO 

$459  03 
Paid  Current  Expenses  for  Year, 275  21 

Balance  February  1,  1883, $183  82 

Received  for  Membership  Fees,  1883, 226  50 

$410  32 
Paid  Current  Expenses, 286  56 

Balance  on  hand  February  1,  1884, $123  76 
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PUBLICATION  FUND. 


Received  from  Contributions  in  Year  1882 $177  oo 

Less  Paid  for  Balance  Cost  of  Publishing  Collection  No.  2, 79  66 

Balance  on  Hand, $  97  34 

Publications  of  the  Society. 

No.  1. — Journal  of  Sullivan's  Campaign  by  Col.  John  L. 
Hardenbergh  with  notes  by  Gen.  John  S.  Clark  and  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Rev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D. 

No.  2. — Fourth  annual  address  of  the  President,  1881, 
Eev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D. 

Fifth  annual  address  of  the  President,  18S2,  Rev.  Charles 
Hawley,  D.  D. 

Early  History  of  Friends  in  Cayuga  County,  Miss  Emily 
Howland;  Inventors  and  Inventions  of  Cayuga  County,  Hon. 
Cyrenus  Wheeler,  Jr.,  with  supplement  by  Hon.  D.  M. 
Osborne. 

Papers  Read  before  the  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  which  have  been  read 
before  the  Society  at  its  monthly  meetings : 

1878. 

March  12. — Art  and  Professional  Artists  in  Cayuga 
County,  Col.  T.  J.  Kennedy. 

May  14. — Homeopathy,  and  its  Introduction  into  Cayuga 
County,  H.  Robinson,  Sen.,  M.  D. 

June  12. — Henry  Clay's  First  Visit  to  Auburn  and  West- 
ern New  York,  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Bogart. 

October  8. — The  Auburn  Declaration  of  1837,  Prof.  Sam- 
uel M.  Hopkins,  D.  D. 

November  19. — Early  Days  in  Auburn,  Michael  S.  Myers, 
Esq. 

December  17. — Life  and  Character  of  David  Thomas,  Mr. 
John  J.  Thomas. 
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1879 

January  14. — A  Sketch  of  Captain  Eoswell  Franklin,  the 
Pioneer  Settler  of  Cayuga  County,  Kev.  Charles  Hawley,  D.  D. 

April  15. — Communism,  B.  Fosgate,  M.  D. 

May  13. — An  Account  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Town  of  Genoa,  D.  Warren  Adams,  Esq. 

October  14. — Life  and  Times  of  Millard  Fillmore,  Cyrus 
Powers,  M.  D. 

November  11. — The  Bar  of  Cayuga  County  from  1843  to 
1860,  James  R,  Cox,  Esq. 

December  16. — Journal  of  the  Sullivan  Expedition,  writ- 
ten by  Col.  John  L.  Hardenbergh,  with  notes  by  Gen.  John 
S.  Clark,  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  Rev.  Charles  Hawley, 
D.  D. 

1880. 

March  9. — History  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  Cayuga 
County,  Miss  Emily  Howland. 

October  19. — Early  Reminiscences  of  Auburn,  Mrs.  S.  P. 
Bacon  ;  Early  Recollections  of  Auburn,  Mrs.  John  Porter. 

November  16. — Recollections  of  the  Origin  and  Growth 
of  the  Temperance  Movement,  David  Wright,  Esq. 

November  17. — Inventors  and  Inventions  of  Cayuga 
County,  Hon.  C.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  supplemented  by  a  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  with  an  account  of  his  inventions, 
by  Hon.  D.  M.  Osborne. 

1881. 

January  11. — Some  Reminiscences  of  my  Early  Life  in 
Auburn,  Mrs.  S.  Benton  Hunt. 

March  8. — Recollections  of  my  Early  Life  in  Auburn, 
Mrs.  Deborah  A.  Bronson. 

April  12. — Autobiography  of  Judge  Elijah  Miller  and  his 
Early  Recollections  of  Cayuga  County,  read  by  Frederick  L 
Allen. 
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October  11. — My  Early  Eecollections  of  Auburn,  Mrs.  A. 
B.  Clary. 

November  15. — Reminiscences  of  Port  Byron,  J.  D.  But- 
ton, M.  D. 

1882. 

March  14. — Early  Reminiscences  of  Auburn,  Leverett 
Ball,  Esq. 

October  10. — Memorial  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Clary,  J.  D.  But- 
ton, M.  D.;  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Governor  Enos  T.  Throop, 
Mrs.  E.  T.  T.  Martin. 

November  14. — An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of 
Auburn,  Harold  E.  Hills,  Esq. 

1883. 

January  16. — Early  History  of  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  part 
I,  James  Seymour,  Jr.,  Esq. 

March  13. — Early  Settlement  of  the  Town  of  Owasco, 
Hon.  John  I.  Brinkerhoff. 

April  25. — The  Cayuga  Joint  Stock  Company,  Weston  A. 
Ogden,  Esq. 

1884. 

January  15. — Some  Reminiscences  of  the  late  C.  H.  Merri- 
man,  James  R.  Cox,  Esq. 

May  13. — Memorial  Sketch  of  Silas  L.  Bradley,  Rev.  W. 
H.  Allbright. 


BY-LAWS. 


1.  The  name  of  the  Society  shall  be,  "  The  Cayuga  County 
Historical  Society." 

2.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  discover,  procure 
and  preserve  whatever  relates  to  the  natural,  civil,  military, 
industrial,  literary  and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  history 
of  science  and  art,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  general,  and 
the  County  of  Cayuga  in  particular. 

3.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  resident,  honorary,  and 
corresponding  members.  Eesident  members  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  a  member  in  open  meeting,  and  the  nominations 
referred  to  the  membership  committee,  which  shall  report 
thereon  at  the  next  regular  meeting.  A  ballot  shall  then  be 
taken  in  which  five  negative  votes  shall  exclude.  Resident 
members  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote.  Honorary  and  cor- 
responding members  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  The  annual  dues  for  resident  members  shall  be  five 
dollars  each  year,  payable  on  the  first  day  of  February  in 
advance.  The  sum  of  fifty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall  be 
in  full  for  all  annual  dues  during  life.  A  failure  or  refusal 
to  pay  annual  dues  within  three  months  after  the  same  be- 
come due,  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  membership,  and  the 
Trustees  shall  erase  the  name  of  such  delinquent  from  the 
roll  of  members  unless  said  dues  shall  be  paid,  or  be  remitted 
by  a  vote  of  the  Society. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Recording  Secretary, 
Treasurer,  Librarian,  and  seven  Trustees,  all  of  whom  shall 
be  elected  by  ballot  from  the  resident  members  only,  and 
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shall  hold  their  offices   for  one  year,  and  until  others   aro 
chosen  to  fill  their  places. 

6.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  February  in  each  and  every  }rear,  at  which 
a  general  election  of  officers  shall  take  place.  In  such  elec- 
tion a  majority  of  the  ballots  given  for  any  officer  shall  con- 
stitute a  choice ;  if  no  choice  is  made  on  the  first  ballot, 
another  ballot  shall  take  place,  in  which  a  plurality  shall 
determine  the  choice. 

7.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  any  office  the  same  may  be 
filled  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

8.  The  Society  shall  meet  statedly  for  the  transaction  of 
business  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month,  at  such  hour 
of  the  day  as  may  be  decided  upon,  unless  otherwise  specially 
ordered.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, may  call  special  meetings  for  special  purposes,  the 
nature  thereof  being  fully  set  forth  in  the  call. 

9.  At  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Society,  the  following 
shall  be  the  order  of  business  : 

1.  Beading  the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Reports  and  communications  from  officers. 

3.  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  of  standing 
committees. 

4.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

5.  Election  of  members  previously  proposed. 

6.  Nomination  of  new  members. 

7.  Reading  of  papers,  delivery   of   addresses,  and   dis- 
cussion thereon. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

10.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

11.  The  President,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President, 
or  in  their  absence  a  Chairman  pro  tempore  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 
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12.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  all 
the  correspondence  and  perform  all  the  duties  pertaining  to 
the  same. 

13.  The  Eecording  Secretary  shall  have  charge  of  the  seal, 
charter,  by-laws  and  books  of  record,  and  perform  all  the 
duties  pertaining  to  his  office. 

14.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  keep  the  funds  and 
securities  of  the  Society,  and  they  shall  be  deposited  in  a 
safe  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Society,  and  only  drawn  there- 
from on  his  check,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  by 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  a 
true  account  and  report  the  same  to  the  Society  and  to  the 
Finance  Committee  whenever  either  of  them  shall  require. 

15.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  Library  and  be 
general  custodian  of  all  the  books,  maps,  pamphlets,  pic- 
tures, and  all  other  property  contributed  to  the  Society.  He 
may  receive  and  arrange  articles  loaned  to  the  Society  and 
sign  a  receipt  for  the  same,  to  be  returned  when  called  for  by 
the  owners  thereof. 

16.  Library  regulations : 

1.  No  book  or  other  article  shall  at  any  time  be  lent  to 

any  person  to  be  removed  from  the  library,  except 
by  express  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  No  paper  or  manuscript  read  before  the  Society  and 

deposited  therewith,  shall  be  published  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  Trustees  and  the  author. 

3.  All  members  may  have  access  to  the  rooms  at  any 

reasonable  times,  and  may  consult  and  examine 
any  book  or  manuscript,  except  such  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Trustees.  But  no  person  not  a 
member  shall  have  such  privilege  except  a  donor, 
or  one  introduced  by  a  member,  or  by  special 
authority  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Any  injury  done  to  books  or  other  articles  shall  be 
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reported  by  the  Librarian  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  the  damage  shall  be  required  for  such 
injury. 

17.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  charge  and  control 
of  the  business  and  property  of  the  Society. 

The  Yice-President  shall  be  ex  officio  Chairman,  and  the 
Eecording  Secretary  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Board.  They 
shall  have  charge  and  general  supervision  and  management 
of  the  rooms  and  all  the  property  and  funds  of  the  Society. 
They  shall  meet  monthly  at  the  rooms  the  evening  before 
the  regular  meeting,  and  four  members  shall  be  a  quorum  to 
do  business. 

The  Chairman  shall  appoint  from  their  number: 
1st,  An  Executive  Committee. 
2d,  A  Finance  Committee. 

3d,  A    Membership   Committee,    consisting    of    three 
members  each. 

18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
solicit  donations  and  contributions,  to  propose  and  digest 
business  for  the  Society ;  to  authorize  disbursements  and 
expenditures  of  unappropriated  money  in  the  Treasury  for 
the  payment  of  current  expenses  of  the  Society,  and  for 
Library,  purchase  of  books,  printing  and  binding ;  but  no 
expenditure  or  liability  shall  be  made  at  any  time,  exceed- 
ing the  amount  of  cash  in  the  Treasury,  and  the  available 
assests  of  the  Society. 

The  committee  shall  have  a  general  superintendence  of 
the  interests  of  the  Society  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  report  to  them  as  often  as  may 
be  required. 

19.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  examine  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer,  and  audit  all  bills  and  accounts 
against  the  Society,  and  be  able  to  report  at  all  times  the 
condition  of  the  Society  as  to  funds,  etc. 
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20.  The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  report  on  all 
nominations  for  membership  before  an  election  shall  be  had. 

21.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  papers  and 
addresses  presented  to  the  Society,  and  said  Committee  shall 
examine  the  same,  and  give  notice  of  the  time  of  the  reading 
of  any  paper  before  the  Society.  Tt  shall  also  be  their  duty 
to  solicit  and  provide  some  paper  on  a  subject  in  the  second 
by-law  designated,  to  be  read  at  each  meeting ;  and  shall 
give  public  notice  of  the  same. 

22.  Amendments  or  alterations  of  the  By-Laws  may  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided 
such  an  amendment  or  alteration  shall  have  been  prepared 
and  entered  upon  the  minutes  at  a  meeting  held  at  least 
four  weeks  previous,  with  the  name  of  the  member  propos- 
ing the  same. 
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